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. They're sure to take to each other right away, 
because there are no finer Christmas gifts 
than these handsome Parker pens and pencils. 


Check this list of Parkers against your gift list... 
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The PARKER T-BALL JOTTER with the new 
porous ball-point that won't skip! Stainless steel 
cap. $2.95. 


Or give the all-Lustraloy Parker Custom Jotter 
with all the famous Jotter features in the gift-box 
$3.95 


The Brilliant PARKER JOTTER DESK SET, with 
two tapered Jotter Pens. $12.50. 


GS carer PEN CO. LTD., DON MILLS, ONT. 


(METROPOLITAN TORONTO) 











MACLEAN’S 


PREVIE 


A LOOK AT TOMORROW IN TERMS OF TODAY 


~ Can the CBC top CBS in TV ballet duel? 
vy Political parties crash campus, schools 


A BATTLE OF BALLETS on CBC and CBS tele 
this Christmas—both dancing 90 minutes 
of Tchaikovsky’s The Nutcracker Suite two nights 


apart 


vision 


looks like the most colossal coincidence of 
It’s not CBS led off by booking New 
York’s City Centre troupe, with Canadian Melissa 


the year 





Hayden, on Playhouse 90 Christmas Night. CBC’s <-> 
~ resi 
Folio producer Norman Campbell thought Canada’s \ oe 
(ist é 
National Ballet, with star Lois Smith, could do lias 


The Nutcracker better Smith 
Dec ‘| hope viewers will make a comparison,” he says. National 
Ballet has refused four offers of $20,000 apiece from U. S. networks 


He booked them on his 


2 3 show 


Reason: they won't take the regular shows; they want tailored spectaculars 


JAPAN IS PLANNING TO INVADE the small-car market in Canada 
with two models called the Toyopet and Datsun, both four cylinders in 
the Volkswagen price bracket. It’s part of the Japanese bid to even up 
trade with Canada. We sell them $140 million of our products a year, 
buy only $60 million. An Oriental touch in the Toyopet: Venetian blinds. 


RAILROADER TO WATCH: Robert A. Emerson, 

47, a third-generation railwayman (his grandfather drove 
a wood burner 
CPR—as distinguished from ten other VPs in charge 
of finance, personnel, maintenance and other parts of 
the $2-billion empire. Ever since 1881 it’s been tradi 
tional in CPR ¢o call the top VP—actually operating 
the railroad—simply the VP. Although this 
doesn’t necessarily put Emerson on an escalator to 
the president’s job, three of the last four top men 

D. C. Coleman, W. M. Neal and present boss N. R. Crump 
VP before moving up. Crump’s comment: “He’s a railwayman 
intelligent and human. Now we'll see if he can run a railroad.” 


who’s now the vice-president of the 


boss of 





Emerson 


were the 
He’s sharp, 


PHE NEX1 
will probably be stereo broadcasting 
According to British engineer H 
by some Canadian stations, it will be done by multiplexing 
of sound are broadcast from the same FM station and brought together by 
a special attachment in your home F™. set. CBC will experiment with 
stereo in a novel way this month in Toronto. For the two stereo channels 

it will use two AM transmitters—CBL and CJBC. People with two AM sets 
can tune in to both and get a stereo effect 


=) TWO OF 1959's MOST EMINENT ani- 
A mals may turn out to be a story-book cat 
‘C \ and a real dog with the memory of an 
int elephant new 


WALLOP BY RADIO in its comeback fight against TV 
a straight pitch at the hi-fi cult 
J. Leak, who has already been consulted 
two channels 









The cat is in a series of 





books for children by American Theo- 
dor Geisel. who writes under the name 
of “Di Seuss.” Geisel uses only 220 


words to tell such steries as The Cat in 
the Hat (it’s already scld 300,000 copies) 
He has another new one coming up. The 
dog is a German-bred Drahthaar (pro- 








“dratter”’), with a phenomenal Dog in dough 
ind a capacity for quick training. Toronto fancier Mrs. R. H L 
Massie imported the first, Freya. There are only half a dozen in Canada. 


One reason: they cost up to $10,000 each 


lal nounced 
memory 


A MILLION MORE YOUNG CANADIANS will be eligible to vote in the 
next general election—-perhaps in 1962. Already the three major parties 
are wooing them with springtime fervor. The blitz is directed at universities 
and high schools. PCs claim clubs on every campus—about 39; Liberals 
say they have 33 university groups; in the past year the CCF says it has 
founded eight new university clubs. Back-bencher in University 

of Toronto parliament is Mary Fleming, daughter of Finance Minister 


Fleming. Spur to youth: 65 victorious Tories last spring were under 40, 
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ANKA’S JAPANESE BOOM 





King Paul”: one for the money. 


BY THE END of the year, Ottawa’s 
Paul Anka will likely wind up not only 
Canada’s most widely known pop singer 
but its most traveled and most success 
ful young businessman as well. Anka’s 
estimate of his 1958 


own earnings 


$600,000 ("Next year should be much 
better”). It will represent the proceeds 
from song royalties, sale of recordings 


and personal appearances on five con 


tinents—Asia, Australia, North Ameri 
ca, Europe and Africa. Fresh from a 
wild and wacky tour of Japan, he’s 


now in Europe and goes next to Africa 

Anka had to refuse a star role in 
Bing Crosby’s Run, Boy, Run 
of his European commitments, but he 
expects to get a major le next 


because 


movie rote 


TRIUMPH IN ORIENT SPURS 
SINGER TO A $600,000 YEAR 


year. He’s dickering for an American 
ITV network show of his own. Eighteen 
of the 100 songs written are on 
sheet music and recordings and his 
Spanka Music Co. will soon publish an 
other 20. His Diana has now 
million records. 

Fantastic? Yes, but perhaps no more 


he’s 


sold six 


fantastic than Anka’s strange conquest 
of Japan. “King Paul,” the Japanese 
hailed him during a September tou: 


Tokyo gave him a ticker-tape parade 
At the height of a typhoon, thousands 
of teen-agers huddled in ithe streets out 


side his hotel to see him—as early as 


5 a.m.; 5,000 jammed the theatre to 
hear him. Admirers ripped the sleeve 
from Anka’s shirt and sent him ten 


crates of gifts 

Newspapers dubbed him “Gentleman 
Boy” but hedged on that when King 
Pauli hit Nagoya and put on an un 
scheduled show in the Maruei Hotel 
When the management refused him a 
midnight steak he unlimbered his guitar 
and yodeled in the corridors 

Teen-agers loved him anyway They 
packed Japan's largest theatres and girls 
showered him with handkerchiefs and 
stockings thrown on the stage. He left 
them a memento 
a special Anka 


another million sales is predicted 


Christmas in Japan 


recording for which 


SALES GIMMICK Boss pays, salesmen “see world” 


IF THE ICE MAN cometh not next 
week, don’t worry about him. Maybe it 
will only be because he’s sipping rum 


Trinidad as a reward for a 
For “See The World” 
one of the nation’s more 


swizzles in 
good sales record 
has become 
popular incentives. 

This year, 75 Ontario milkmen and 
Wives spent a week at New York’s Wal 
dorf, rubbing elbows with the rich 
courtesy of the boss, Dominion Dairies, 
which paid the bills because they boost 
ed milk sales. At the same time, six 
beer salesmen (O’Keefe’s) were in Ber- 
muda and 70 prize-winning General 
Electric dealers were in Mexico all 
on the 

There’s apparently no limit to 
far Canadian businessmen 
their help to improve their 
Next year, Imperial Oil plans vacations 
in Italy for 80 service-station operators 


with best records for 


sales 


boss. 
how 
will send 


business 


sales and service 


Guerney Appliance is sending 50 deal 
ers to the Virgin Liquifuels 
Limited will take over Bermuda’s Bel 
mont Manor next spring for 150 dealers 
and make 
don't lag, the 


g 


islands 


wives. To sure Liquifuel 


dealers boss is already 


mailing southern fashion bulletins to 
their wives 

Such saies gimmicks have become 
$500,000-a-year business for Canadian 
travel agencies, which predict it will 
double in another year ‘You don't 


have to join the navy to see the world 
says James Calladine, who books such 
trips for National Sales 
Ltd. “Be an appliance dealer 

Everybody likes the idea. The trip 
is worth more than money to the recipi 
ent. If he combines it with some reas- 
onable facsimile of work he 
have to pay taxes on it—and 
does the boss 


Incentives 


doesn't 


neither 


CAROL CHAPMAN 


NEW TRICK IN SURGERY “wate” during operation 


IT USED TO BE that 
tion a patient stayed in 
wound is properly healed.” Often he 
died there from pulmonary embolism 

a blood clot blocking the artery be- 
tween heart and lungs. World War II 
and new surgical techniques changed 
that The dictum became: “Get the 
patient on his feet.” Some walked away 
from the operating table. After child 
birth, mothers were back home in a 
week, instead of two 

Now, thanks to two Canadian brother 


after an opera 
bed “until the 


doctors, the process may soon be car- 
step further, and the danger 
of killing biood clots reduced still more 
by enabling patients to “walk” during 
an operation. With an electrical appar 
atus constructed at the University of 
Western Ontario, Drs. John and Angus 
McLachlin have been able 
the muscular action of walking even 
while a patient is under anesthetic. 


ried one 


to simulate 


Electrodes similar to those used in 
studying the heart's action 
are placed on a patient's legs; the closed 
electrical circuit produces regular con 
tractions of the calf muscles 

So far, they tried it on them 
selves and on half a dozen patients in 
Surgery at Victoria and Westminste 
hospitals in London, Ont 
ible thing and will 
surgery,” says Dr 


muscular 


have 


It is a feas 
have a 
John. 


future in 





The McLachlins 


“walking” operations. 





ACKSTAG 


Can the Tories play Santa Claus 
without spurring inflation? 


Is unemployment a 


issue between the major parties? Or 


genuine policy 
ii a political sham-battlefield where the 
Ins do and the Outs say the same things 
as always, even though they’v 
ed party label 

In public both sides make it look as 
if “Yes” were the 


md question, not the 


exchang 


inswer to the sec 
first Today's 
Conservatives do sound remarkably like 
yesterday's Liberals, and vice versa. In 
lifferent. An 


eveloping between 


though, the ire 


private y 
important issue d 
them, but it’s a hard one for either side 
lebate 
» both mix it up with other things 


to thrash out in public partly 





1 there's no real disagreement 


For instance, there’s not much argu 


ment about the winter employment 
program which the government has 
been announcing at interval luring the 


autumn. Job-making outlay this winter 


will be the highest ever, for peacetime 
Conservatives add it up to $740 million 

employing 150,000 men. For cam 
paign purposes, they concocted an even 
higher total last year but now they 
have a Slightly different list: it shows 
an increase for the coming winter, of 
$8 million and 16,000 men, over last 


year’s record-breaking figur 


That's not all either. There's an offer 


to municipalities of half the payroll 
cost (which on an ordinary job would 
be about a quarter of the total cost) of 
projects like sewer-digging, street-re 
pairing, etc., if theyre done in winiet 
instead of summer. Ottawa has put no 
ceiling on this offer, and no one has yet 
guessed how much it will cost or how 
many it will employ. There is also an 
extension of new loans to home build 
ers, if they're taken out before the end 
of the year. And to hear some Conset 
vatives talk for publication you might 


| 


think all this was the personal, patented 


invention of the Diefenbaker govern 
ment. To hear some Liberals, on the 


other hand, you'd think it a puny, in 


adequate gesture, far too little and too 
late 

Both admit privately that the winter 
employment program has been develap 
ing steadily, under both parties, for the 
past five years. In the main it has been 
planned and executed by the same civil 
servants. It began with the first thor 
ough study of the nature of asonal 
unemployment, continued with system 
tic efforts (which are now routine prac 


tice) in all government departments to 


save cvery possibk iob for the slack 
winter months Last: July a wo-day 


onference brought together federal, 
provincial and municipal governments 
with spokesmen from industry and 
labor All the employment 


measures so far announced, and several 


winter 
others as well, were recommended by 
that conference. Liberals don’* quarrel 
with any of them except to say they 


hould have been done sooner! 


But in the eyes of the officials who 
organized it the best thing about the 
July conference was that “for once, we 
idn’t get winter employment mixed 
p with recession.” They want people 
oO recognize the winter slump as a 
quite separate problem that Canada has 
to face in good times nd bad. More 
can be done about it than our grand 
fathers knew; many kinds of work that 
used to be seasonal can e kept going 
through the cold weather with new 
techniques. Sometimes this costs mor 
but not as much more as it costs to 
feed an unemployed population; there 
are various way of spreading thi 
extra cost, so that it doesn't all fall 
upon the employe: 
Neth: party 
What divides them is how to deal with 


against these things 


recessions—economic rather than sea 


sonal slumps. In mid-recession la 
winter, the parties were accusing each 


other of doing too little. The difficult 





question, still muted by the inhibitions 


ol politics, is the Opposite one: how can 


a government tell when it's doing too 


AT OTTAWA 


WITH BLAIR FRASER 





much? And, if it does come to that 


opinion, how can it turn around and 
move in the other direction? 

This is the true nub of the argument 
in the last Liberal 
tax cuts versus Conservative public 
works. The Grits argued quite sincerely 


election campaign 


that tax cuts would be felt more quick- 
ly. What they did not say so loudly, 
but what they think is even more im 
portant, is that tax cuts are more easily 


reversed 


Canada’s budgetary deficit for this 
year will probably run to a billion dol 
lars or more (almost certainly, if you 
include the red ink in the old-age pen- 
sion accounts). That's about three per- 
cent of the gross national product—a 
fairly stiff shot of inflation. However, 
the deficit would have been just as large 
for this year if the Grits had been elect 
ed instead of the Tories. They admit it 
Their tax cuts would have taken just 
as much away from the revenue side as 
the Conservative public works are add 
ing to the expenditure side 

But a public-works program, once 
launched, is not very flexible. Works 
have to be planned, tenders called, con 
tracts let. By the time they reach their 
employment peak, recession might be 
over and inflation rampant. The gov 
ernment would still be a competitor in 
the labor market, and it would still 


unless it was willing to boost taxes 


far above their present level) be run 


ning up a huge deficit each year 

















To cutdo the Liberals t 


1ey’ve let out the seams 


Grits argue that their tax cuts, by 
contrast, could be rescinded when the 
The budget could be 
brought back into balance, and tax 
payers would be no worse off than they 
are now; the government would be 
helping to diminish instead of increase 
the pressures of inflation 

This may be good economics. The 
trouble is, it is very bad politics, as the 
Liberals found out last March. Their 
tax-cut plan struck most voters as a 
mere giveaway program, an attempt to 
outpromise the promising Tories. If 
they made any mention of the other 
side of the coin, the return to higher 
taxes when recession is over, it was 
hardly audible, and would almost cer 
tainly have lost them even more votes 
if it had been heard more clearly. The 
idea that government goodies have to 
be paid for, one way or another, is so 
old-fashioned as to be politically ob 


recession 1S Over 


solete 

In other words, the Conservative 
position was swept away in the Con 
servative victory. This is the Liberal 
complaint, and dilemma 

There’s a certain ironic justice in it 

nemesis, maybe. I remember a con 
versation with a Liberal cabinet minis 
ter on the campaign train in May 1957 
[he Liberals naturally assumed they 
were invulnerable, and this one was 
holding forth as usual on the imbecil- 
ity of the Tories 

Why don't they realize,” he said, 
“that their only hope is to go back to a 
true Conservative policy? They ought 
to be able to see that there is no posi 
tion for them to the left of our party. 
Instead of trying to compete with us, 
promising more of this and more. of 
that, they should be campaigning for 
economy and sound government, real 
conservatism.” 

But didn’t he think this would merely 
condemn the Conservatives to perpetual 


opposition? 


The minister did not reply, but he 
seemed to think this a quite tolerable 
idea. A month later, he was out of 
office. The Conservatives were trying 
on his Santa Claus suit, and letting out 
all its seams. It looks like a very good 
fit on them now. So far, the ex-minister 
has shown little inclination to adopt 
the role he was recommending to the 
Conservatives only eighteen months 
ago. 

Let’s not be too sardonic. The hesi- 
tation is more than mere political timid- 
ity. All the leading Liberals in parlia- 
ment, and many of the leading Conser- 
vatives, were young men during the 
great depression. Whatever party they 
may have belonged to in these days, if 
any, they were radicals at heart. To 
them the very word unemployment has 
an emotional impact, a kind of horror 
about it. The idea that any other threat 
should take priority over unemploy 
ment, however rationally convincing 
it might be, leaves them cold. This is 
probably true of most Canadians be 
tween the ages of forty and sixty, ne 
matter what their present material ci 
cumstances 

Nevertheless, the question is still un 
answered: how long can we go on run 
ning billion-dollar deficits? What wiil 
happen if we try to find out by experi 
ment? 

Quite a few people on both sides of 
the house are beginning to think that 
this danger, runaway inflation, is the 
gravest of all economic threats just 
now. But nobody has figured out a 
short, simple, palatable way of saying 
this to the voter. 











Backstage 


WITH THE 
PM’S WESTERN HERO 


BACKSTAGE WITH FASHION / Canada’s ten best-hatted men 


E. P. Taylor, in- 
dustrialist: for busi- 















ness, he wears a 
grey snap brim, for 
sports a cap, and = buffalo Bill? Wyatt Earp? Nah! <Q NZe eye) 
he has a wide se- PP Pai 
Have a look af Riel’s top gun “ S& 


Dumont 


lection of toppers 
for formal wear 
Premier Mau- 
rice Duplessis: firm 
advocate ol the 
homburg 

Maurice Richard: 











THE RASH of triggermen on today’s TV westerns 
leaves one occasional viewer quite cold. He is Prime 
Minister John Diefenbaker: The PM regards the Bat 





Mackay Richard Sinclair Taylor Next? 


WITH THE CHEMISE and/or turn out a softer-felt version of the a profusion of fedoras pre-teens bee tft wie Doone a rid 
k now thoroughly buried and derby. Ontario’s lieutenant-gover- Sam Shopsowitz, Toronto restau- apo pene ptr vn e veh ih hors 
Paris temporaril ilent about fu nor, J. Keiller MacKay, supported rateur: hats for every suit and he wn eo ih a rsome pie a eye whom on 
ture “look tor women, it remain a modest co back by the boater owns dozens pel tes poe Aa nga saat ri eo soupecttel study 
ed for men to keep the sparks fly by wearing one during Princess Conn Smythe: a wide selection of ‘H _ th dl ited atic figt we Sad the west in the 
ing in fashion: the bowler, derby Margaret's visit snap brims, straws, caps and top last pith lle RI told ee tede chatting 
Or Christie 16 DACK in triumpe, right If this is a comeback for hats, _ pers about Dumont He is unequaled in his exploits of 
on the heels of a flurry of summer however, it still faces obstacles Senator Sarto Fournier, Montreal! daring, in his generalship and as a buffalo hunter 
xcifement over that other relic Large numbers of potential hat mayor: another of the homburg Buffalo Bill Pe gee ompared with Gabriel 
of granddad’s day the straw wearers have grown up in an era set acid a ae : 
boate! : of crew cuts. Changing to hats, William Walker, Fredericton may- “Sapper nen the PM fastened on Dumont as his 
Hats are hot,” says Norman where should the barehead set look or: “best-hatted man in the Mari- favorite character? As a boy in the Batoche area of 
McMillan, president of the Hat for guidance? Who are the best times.” north Saskatchew in in 1903, Diefenbaker met Du 
Foundation of Canada hatted Canadians? Here are the Don Mackay, mayor of Calgary mont Ses nee mr irbe It was ate three aaa before the 
The evidence: When the coun- top ten, selected especially for his trademark is a white Stetson, rebel died. He was old But ie alwavs gave me a 
try-wide Calhoun Smile Shops re- Maclean’s by the Hat Foundation but he also owns derbies, straws, basins of fear “ir awe because I knew he had killed 
cently brought in a batch of bowl- Gordon Sinclair, writer and com berets and a sou’wester. 60 cmenie nen On ton of that Dumont had a livid 
ers from England they sold most mentator: his specialties are snap Hon. J. P. Sauve, Quebec social scar running throuch his hais the crease from a 
of them in a day. Now Canadian  brims (he owns 20) and balmorals welfare minister: “always correct- pea Paice ony Pe in the fight it Duck | he 
manufacturers are«getting ready to he has 10) ly hatted : ' , I 


[fo backtrack on the career of his hero, the PM ha 
had to ferret through old letters and talk to Indians 
and métis, for no formal biography has been written 
on Dumont. The best account of his career ts piob 
ably in a document called La Vérité sur la Question 
Métisse: this contains the field notes of Dumont 


Backstage WITH OUR WORDY LEADERS / How they measure up 


WHAT'S THE MEASURE of Canada’s Sir Wilfrid Laurier: 195 feet, including 42 
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prime ministers? Approximately 1,500 feet solid feet of correspondence with people which he dictated to a recorder, for he could not 
That’s the amount of shelf space their docu- asking for political patronage and four inch- read or write 
ments and correspondence occupy in the es of poetry by Lady Laurie He was born at Red River, the son of halfbreed 
Public Archives in Ottawa. The correspond Sir Robert Borden: 141 feet. parents, and he was a born leader. At 13, he was fight- 
ence runs to 242 million pages—a history Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen: 67 feet, 4 inches. ing Indians. When he was 20 a group of his former 
of the country since Confederation. The Rt. Hon. R. B. Bennett: There's a gap here enemies made him their’ chief. He was perhaps direct 
documents include trivia such as dinner His papers are at the University of New ly responsible for the second Riel Rebellion, for he 
menus and treaties that have helped shape Brunswick. brought Riel back from exile in Montana to Batoche 
Canada Rt. Hon. Mackenzie King: 800 feet (the where Dument had s¢t himself up as the leader of 
If the space given to their collected con- champion). His private papers are in the 200 métis. Dumont was behind the Frog Lake mas 
tributions to posterity proves anything be- Archives, although diaries and some docu sacre; it was he who stirred the Indian tribes. Blood 
vond the worth of the various men, it is ments are at Laurier House where his offi thirsty? His own account of the Duck Lake fight says 
probably that more modern prime minis cial biography is being written. There are yes. “Since I was eager to knock off some redcoats I 
ters have been wordier and have been more more than a million pages of King papers never thought to keep under cover. A shot came and 
assiduous packrats than the ones of the Rt. Hon. Louis St. Laurent: His papers are gashed the top of my head.” Facing defeat at Batoche 
previous century in the Archives build — he told government officers trying to negotiate a sur 
Here’s how they measure on the shelves ing but have not yet F ans aN render, “I still have 90 cartridges for you.” He fled 
and what, in some cases, they fill the space been put on_ the =r © 600 miles from Batoche to Montana, but was permit 
with shelves, thus can't be oie ted to return later 
Sir John A. Macdonald: |23 feet, including measured. They won't a‘. u As a boy, Diefenbaker also followed the exploits of 
seven inches devoted to his rather complex be available to the ww, Dumont along old buffalo trails, still discernible on 
personal finances, a marriage settlement and public until 25 years AE, the prairie 20 years after the buffalo became extinct 
household accounts after his death \- At the bottom of one cliff were hillocks of buffalo 
Alexander Mackenzie: | foot, 7 inches Rt. Hon. John Diefen- bones where Dumont and his métis had chased the 
Sir John Abbott: | foot. baker: has indicated animals to their death 
Sir John Thompson: 51 feet, including do- he'll transfer his pa He represented the last Indian hopes for the pres 
mestic accounts and love letters to his wife pers to the Archives ervation of the plains for the Indians,” says the PM 
Sir Mackenzie Bowell: 21 feet on his retirement : but he lived in a false concept and his false dreams 
Kine’s pile Sir Charles Tupper: 5 feet, 6 inches PETER C. NEWMAN Abbott's mite could not come true.”—-KLAUS NEUMANN 
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: o 2 slump. Instead, just as many visitors an Institute of Canadian Studies Their big sales pitch: no worry about : 
. . : " . 
: B ackgrov ] n e| showed up as in boom years, many Both are offering Masters and Doctors capital cost or repairs. You pay $105 : 
: to see the $154,000 battery of lights degrees in Canadian literature and a month for a muddle-priced car . 
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. CUPID'S RECESSION OVER: F = : students, as well as Canadian Profit to leasing agency: about $400 : 
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: of Commerce (they *t a certifical French, English, Greek, Arabic Don't t y a Car rent or lease one!” Richard W igglesworth was appointed : 
: there). To November 6,500 couples Japanese, Portuguese, Russian, Dutch isn't a new idea, but it has created American ambassador to Canada : 
: hooked in—a mere trickle in spring Gaelic, Czech, Icelandic and Chinese _ one of the fastest-growing businesses Sherman Adams, Eisenhower's for : 
= and summer but a full flood in but none has had a separate in the country There are now mer top aide and victim in recent : 
: September and October. Cupid's course in Canadian literature The 350 car-rental and 100 leasing agen coat-and-rug scandals For years : 
: best guide to the Falls this vea lack is now being filled at two Ottawa cies in Canada against a mere hand Adams had made no secret of his d ° 
= th »0 new floodlights shining on the colleges The University of Ottawa ful 10 years ago They supply 1S% sire to be LJ. S. ambassador in Canada : 
: vaters since June. say businessrnen, this term formed a Research Centre of all cars used for business pur and often talked of his “coming H 
: a pa 3 i , P . . 
: who, in view of general business into French-Canadian literature; poses: by 1970 they expect to be appointment” to Arnold Heeney, H 
. . = _ - bad 
: onditions, had expected a tourist Carleton University has established providing at least half such cars our former ambassador to U.S . 
* ‘ u : < . 
H H 








Editorial 


| Let’s not make the Pasternaks 
choose sides 


We share, of course, the general opinion that the 
Boris Pasternak affair makes the Soviet authorities 
look like fools as well as scoundrels The hysterical 
vilification of the old man, their most distinguished 
and novelist; the threats of exile until he de 


noet 


} C 


ided to refuse the Nobel Prize for his novel, D1 


Zhivago—these are so evidently the marks of a 


guilty conscience that the whole episode has indeec 


n intellectual Budapest for the Soviet Union 


peen 


and the Communist faith 

We wonder, though vhether the orgy of self 
righteousne n the West has been entirely war- 
ranted We and the Russians see each other as ene 
mies. Praise from the enemy puts any man’s loyalty 
im doubt When a Westerner gets the Stalin Peace 


Prize or some kindred decoration, that’s all most ot 
us want to know about him. He is obviously and 
automatically a Red, at worst a traitor and at best a 
lupe 

Vladimir Dudintsev whos iovel, Not By Bread 
Alone, was published in the Soviet Union, wrote an 
epilogue to the English translation of his book which 
1as some bearing on Pasternak’s plight. Du itsev S 


vork is bitterly critical of the Soviet system. Western 


ers read it with astonishment, for it deals as harshly 
with the USSR as, say, Babbitt and Main Street deal 
with the USA. But Dudintsev was no less astonished 
ind much dismayed, at the lcome he got in the 
West 

I do not deny he say hat the relations be 
tween the characters in my mm | are dramatized in 
1 certain way that derives from real life As in every 
large tamily 4 have feast days and also work days, 
aturated with acute and varied situations But a 
family, whose members know each other well, always 
finds the right solutions to its conflicts vhen | 
held in my hands a few newspaper with the no! 
rible articles by Xperts on R ) telt f my 
novel i ble ship in tor m wate had been 

ized by it nd w fiving tl sk )SS- 
bones 

In the schooi libraries of Moscow y« fink ery 
curious selection of Enelish books Dickens hy 
represente vy Nicholas N kleby t! i} taust 
school system) and Oliver Twist (hoy ipitalist eat 
the poo Jack London’s classic for boys, The Call 
of the Wild s not usually present, but his dismally 
iutobiograph il Martin Eden (it ends » SUuICIde) IS 
verywher Elizabeth Gaskell ts 
the tle Crantord but by hr 
that most Englist re l s fa 
Mary Barton 100k yout the Chartist ots in 
1842 

From these carefully ensored witnesses, these 
snippets out of the context of life, Russian children 


yet a preposterous picture of what the Western world 
is like today. We ought to be careful not to mak 
similar mistake when, once in a blue moon ul 
honest book from inside is written about Communist 


Russia Even a man as sophisticated as Boris Paster 


nak can cry out in one breath against the sins of his 
countrymen and cry out in the next breath My 
country, right or wrong.” And those who detect in 
this a sign that the thinking portion of the Russian 


' 
popuiation are in secret revolt against their masters 


are provadly much too optimist 
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“Ashamed of Canadians” after seeing Britain 


~ Vancouver—beautiful city or prize slum? 


\ 


My heartfelt thanks to Hugh MacLen- 

n for Why Life is Better in Britain 
Nov. 8). Visiting Britain after an ab 
nce of thirteen years I found the 
people far happier with much less. I 
m thoroughly ashamed of Canadians 
ind their outlook on life, but thankful 
ve been able to see Britain and 


i 
q itl 
ome back with a healthier outlook.— 





MRS. OLIVE SHERRAN, OTTAWA 


M We were heart-hungry for Why Life 
Better in Britain. For y 


Known it was There are thou- 


‘ars we've 





inds of us in this country who have 
nothing to do worth the doing: noth 
worth the loving; nothing to 
hope for but release! Why? Because 
Canada spurns gifts of love if they 
have no commercial value or no prom- 
se of reward. The almighty dollar ts 
becoming the only plumb-line for Can- 


da NINA BARKER, TORONTO 


M™ MacLennan’s comments are so true! 


There is nothing so relaxing as a 

ik in the country or a bicycl trip 
but where can one do such a thing in 
Canada? Using a bicycle on the roads 
an invitation to disaster » &. & 


SMITH KINGSTON, ONT 


M MacLennan’s description of the 


happy English” makes them sound 
like a tribe of naked adolescent idiots 
enjoying the anarchy of a welfare state 
free from the bondage of American 
cars and supermarkets Macl 


points out that “Happiness is dep 
on the environment in which a person 
IVE If this is true we shall be no 
better off supporting a British 
' 


of Suez than we are embroile in the 


invasion 


American cold war H. ARMSTRONG, 


ORONTO 


Why women are safer drivers 








id 
Qe *— 9) 
q - : - ye 
to dist tron, as 1 the ise of men. It 
uuld be int ting to know pe 
entage ol iccidents whicl happen 
hen they accompanied ~¢ women 
On ling 1s Clear: few accidents happen 
when th ire driving to and 
oO work 1lone 14 at a time when 
tr c 1s ts peak I would suggest a 
compulsory course for all women 
How i t i good passenger 
ELIZABE1 ENKINS, WINNIPE¢ 
No degree for stenos 
The University of Toronto has no in 
tention of awarding “a college degree 
for secretaries” (Preview, Oct 11) 


None of our correspondence course 


es 


MACLEAN’S 


Would men be safer drivers 





if women stayed home? 


leads to a degree. Although your re 
port does not state that we will offer 
the degree it was sufficiently promismg 
to provoke a surprising number of en 
quiries from across the country 

D. C. WILLIAMS, PHD, DIRECTOR OF EX 
rENSION, UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


Mouth-watering pickles 


After reading John Clare’s Why Cana 
dians Can't Leave Pickles Alone (Oct 
11), can you guess what I did? | 
went to the pantry and had a good feed 
of my favorite pickles The article 
made my mouth water MRS. IRENE M 


SCHIGOL MIKADO. SASK 


“ The recipe for Mrs. Campbell 
prize-winning Mustard Bean Pickles, in 





cluding “one cup mustard,” looks lik« 
pretty hot stuff to me. Is there a mis 
ike in the quantity of mustard? 
MRS. SHIRLEY JACOBSON, TORONTO 


Sorry! It should be half a i] 
Victoria “most beautiful” 


Re your experts’ selection of Canada’s 
attractive cities (Backstage, Nov. 8) 
Surely that hodge-podge of a place, 
Vancouver, has not been selected? Did 
you not know that Victoria people re 
fer in all sincerity, and not unkindly 
to Vancouver as British Columbia's 
great slum?—w. N. CAMPBELL, VICTORIA 


/ | think you should retract the slan 
er of Hamilton. I have been in every 
city in Canada and many in the United 
States, and compared with them Ham 
ilton is not dirty. Its vast area denies 
the insult that it is cramped. Even 
National Geographic published a full 
page in color of our Rock Gardens 
Where will you get a finer panorama 
than from the edge of our “mountain 
—LORNE JOENSTON, HAMILTON 


The Sikhs’ fiotilla 


In the article, When Vancouver turned 
back the Sikhs (Nov. 8), it says, “The 
turbaned Indians came to their promis 
ed land in a chartered ship but color 


conscious citizens wouldn't let them 
land They left behind a legacy of 
blood Some had already landed and 


gave the police quite a loi of troubl 
with their drinking, quarreling and 
women trouble. Other shiploads wet 
following. Surely this country has the 
right to protect citizens from “dump 
ing That event occurred at the time 
of depression when our own citizer 
were out of work. Immigration had to 
be restricted, color or no color 


MRS. J. E. JONES, SAANICHTON, B.< & 
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WORLD’S FASTEST SHAVE 





Man-sized Rollectric has the Levees ine Fo area of any leacing make 





Remington’s six Diamond-honed cutters whisk away the bristles 
with a minimum of shaving motions—the closest thing to one 
stroke shaving. You get a peach of a shave—in absolute comfort. 





AND SO SMOOTH 


Remington's exclusive Roller-Comb action 
gets right down to your hidden beard 





7 / ‘ 

Whiskers grow in tiny valleys. Ordinary Remington’s exclusive Roller Combs 
shavers nly ski the tops of these flatten out the valleys. Up pop the bris- o. . . 

, Ws ers onl ge hs he F Fede tI 1 off tl Seats PI fo , : Standard shaver for home use. 
vall ys niv the whisker tops. ies ana o 1ey come—aowna 1e€ Dase: r . : 
Me raptors “ Ai eee cake ae I ur fa lear 1 t} Also—the Auto-Home for use in automobile, home, boat or plane 
Soo s grow out and your eaves yo ace clean—and so smooth. ay 4 > ; P 

oon whisker bases grow out _ yo ‘ * . —the World Wide for use on all Overseas voltages as well as at 
Hidden Beard can be seen and felt Makes every shave last hours longer. 


home. All three have Rollectrie Roller Combs. 


LLEC TIC 


Ore. 


A product of Remington BFRand! Limited, Electric Shaver Division, Toronto 
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f°O OTHER gift res one’s whole lite so intimately as a 
-— 
(ee ine Wwatct Ne med nical marvel of nis ave serves Ss 
, —% faithfully, for so long, at se small a cost, N p 
sonal pos mi eng ers ) hy atte yn, such | 1; tf owr hit 
A truly Va Li Dee li pecor t vin rie ul ry 
But you may ask Isn't tis true if ? watcn We \« not t ink sO 


All watches tell time after a fashion, for a few months, or a few years 


Longines watches run with incredible steadiness, reliability, accuracy 
indefinitely. How wonderful it is to know where one stands with time 
all the time! 

Che superiority of Longines watches is not just a claim. Longines watches 
have won more honors for excellence, elegance and accuracy than any 
other timepiece in the whole world—are rated by experts as the work 


finest * 


This Christmas give the finest watch you can afford. And you can afford 
a Longines, a lifetime gift of the finest timekeeping service; < lifetime 
gilt ot beauty, too, for Le ngines watches are styled with ageless good 
taste. The price can be as little as $85.00, and there is a Longines type 
for every need and service, a style for every personality. Illustrated above 
are the Longines “Starltzght Sonata SA-16", 14K gold case set with 


diamonds, $325, and the Longines “Nobel A Automatic’, 14K gold 


Your Longines-Wittnauer Jeweller makes it easy to give the Longines 


Longines, the world’s most honored watch. For a booklet, write Longin 


*hillips Square, Montr« 


* Except for certain individually hand-made watche ch as Vacheron & (¢ antif 
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HIGHEST HONORS FOR ACCtRACY 
FROM GOVERNMENT OBSERVATORIES 


OFFICIAL WATCH FOR TIMING 
CHAMPIONSHIP SPORTS THE WORLD OVER 


THE First WATCH 


Or AVIATION AND EXPLORATION 
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Among all nights one is remembered for its glow of perfection 


Matinée, too, has a way of impressing dis- 
cerning people. Its classic tobaccos give the 
special quality they demand in a cigarette 
The delightful mildness is Matinée’s own, and 
the pure, white filter completes their enjoy- 
ment. That is why they smoke Matinée with the 


complete confidence they ve found the finest. 


Pe 
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Always in front... 


Each day more and more people choose 

‘Black & White’ Scotch W hisky. There is a good. 
reason for this popularity. You will enjoy 

the refreshing taste of “Black & White’... 


the feeling of well-being that comforts you. 


Che Secret is in the Blending 
Experts select the finest individual whiskies 1n 
Scotland Chey blend them in the special 
‘Black & White’ way and achieve its distinctive 
character and unvarying flavor. 


From Scotland every precious drop 


From your first glass, you’// agree that 
‘Black & White’ is a Scotch to respect. Distilled, 
blended and bottled in Scotland 


Available in several sizes. 





By Ar tment Sas 


to Her Moje the Queen ith a> James Buchanan & C td. 


BLACK: WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
“BUCHANAN’S” 





For the sake of argument 





THOMAS R. WARING 


A SOUTHERN EDITOR PROTESTS 


Canadians can't judge 


race sce 


Il am a Southerner. Like most other 
white folks in the southern part of 


the United States, | am one of 


those terrible, prejudiced people 
you Canadians hear about when 
the subject turns to race 

To use an overworked expres 


sion, | don’t want my daughter 
or your daughter, if she’s a white 
girl—to marry a Negro. My neigh- 


bo! n the eleven Southern states 
ind I go further. At this time in 
history, and in the conditions that 
prevail in our part ol the world, we 


ijon't want our children to go to 
school with Negroes 

We don't think that mixing the 
races in school on a vast scale 
would be good for our children or 
for their colored schoolmates 

Why should this be so? The rea 
sons are 18) deeply imbedded in 
the mores of Southern people that 


it is difficult to reduce them to a 


formula on paper. Volumes could 
be written on the psychological fac- 


to of ri 


ce. Some of the practical 
considerations—and the catalogue 


may be 


no means is complete 


expressed as follows 


1. Health and 


whatever 


cleanliness. For 
white 
Southerners are by no means per 


reasons and 
suaded they are entirely due to 
economic and social causes —- Ne 
groes are frequently untidy. Many 
are careless in personal hygiene; 
venereal disease is far more prev 
Since the 
U. S. Health Service quietly drop- 


alent among Negrcoes 


ped racial designations statistics are 
hard to find. The 1952-53 South 
Carolina figures are a useful guide 
not only for Southern states but 
for congested Negro areas in the 
North. In a population sixty per- 
cent white and forty percent Negro, 
6,315 cases of syphilis were report 
d inthe 


period mentioned 1} 


1 
eighty- 
nine percent were Negro. In cases 


South Carolina. Of these 


of gonorrhea Negroes led six to 


one. Some physicians say many 


Negro cases go unreportec 


r. R. WARING IS EDITOR OF THI 


MACLEAN’S 


regation 


CHARLESTON, S.C., 


M 


3 


2. Home environment. A wide gap 


exists in cultural background and 
home life. The master-servant re 
lationship may be disappearing but 
it has left deep marks. Even man 
ner of speech, vocabulary and per 
sonal behavior and show 
Southern white 


people believe are not due alto 


tastes 


differences that 
gether to educational separation 


3. Marital habits. Morals among 
many Southern Negroes are to 
put it Many 
couples do not bother with divorce 


mildly casual 
because there was no actual mar- 
riage. [llegitimacy statistics show 
that on the average, one Negro 
child in five is illegitimate. The fig 
ure may be higher since illegiti 
mate births are more likely to go 
unrecorded. No stigma attaches to 
illegitimacy among Negroes. Color 
ed children learn about sex early 
and are precocious in this respect 
White parents are afraid their more 
sheltered offspring will be subject 
to bad influence if not actual cor- 
ruption 


4. Crime. For many years crime 
has been more prevalent among 
Negroes than whites in the South 
Since migration became 
heavy the North is experiencing the 


colored 


same thing. Racial mingling, many 
Southerners fear, would increase 
juvenile delinquency among white 
children and set up new opportuni 
ties for violence among rowdies of 
both races. 


5. Intellectual development. Negro 
children on the average seem to be 
about two grades behind whites ir 
attainment Some integrationists 
say the way to cure the difference 
is to mingle the 


trouble with this 


children. The 
theory and 
many Southerners will not concede 
that difference in schooling is sole 
ly responsible for the lag is that 
a single generation of white chil 
dren would bear the brunt of rais 
ing Negro continued on page 46 
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1959 Rambler Rebel Hardtop. Striking design .. . roomy six passenger luxury . 


Kobe in 59 


Canada’s Success Car Scores Again! 22 new models 


with brilliant new styling, each designed to give you 


the best of both—big car room, small car economy! 


In ’59, only Rambler gives you everything 
you could wish for in a car... the style 
you want... the economy you need... the 
quality you deserve! 

Other *59 cars have grown bigger and 
hungrier. Only the compact Rambler Six 
gives you roominess and luxur¥ unmatched 
in cars at twice the price plus even 
greater gasoline economy through improved 
carburetion and new high-efficiency drive 
ratios. Rambler is the most economical big 
ear on the Canadian road. 


See the artistry sculptured into every line 
of Ramblier’s brilliant new body styles. 
Relax in the new Sectional Sofa Front Seats 
that glide forward and back independently 
for tailored-to-measure comfort. Test the 
solid feel of Rambler’s battleship-strong, 
all-welded Single Unit construction that 
gives years of rattle-free driving. 

It’s the most complete line in the industry! 
See the 22 stunning new Ramblers—-sedans, 
station wagons, hardtops—today! There’s a 
Rambler for you .. . see all 22! 


AMERICAN MOTORS (CANADA) LTD. 


Co 





1959 Rambler American. Rambler economy 
in a five-passenger car. Roomy comfort in 
this smaller version of the famous Rambler. 
100” wheelbase. Luggage space to spare. 
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The 
town’’. 
effortless in the heaviest traffic—so 
inexpensive to buy and drive. 


1959 Metropolitan 
sprightly 


1500. 
“car about 


smart, 
Agile and 
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. . economy and handling ease unmatched in its field. 





1959 Rambler Custom Cross Country. Most 
striking station wagon on the Canadian 
road. Your choice of Rambler Economy 
Six or Rambler Rebel V8 power. 
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1959 Rambler American Station Wagon. 
Brand new this year... a roomy, rugged 
version of the famous Rambler American. 
Seats five with cargo space to spare. 





Sap sane PRACT Limon 
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1959 Ambassador. A 270 horsepower aris- 
tocrat with styling, interior beauty, com- 
fort and performance unsurpassed by any 
other car in the fine car field. 








“Hello mother! We just arrived. Are the children behaving?” 


“a 


keep In touch by 


‘PELEPHO! 


T 





it’s the next best thing to being there 


Don’t worry or wonder when 
you’re on a trip. . . just pick 
up the ’phone and be sure. 
A telephone call is the per- 
sonal, friendly way to keep 
in touch . .. say ‘hello’ . 

pass along good news. The 
cost is low, too. Why not 


give someone a call today? 


TRANS-CANADA\ 
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Ottawa to Regina 2.35 0.75 
Victoria to Fredericton... 3.35 1.10 
Charlottetown to Winnipeg 2.70 0.90 
1 Edmonton to Hamilton 2.55 0.85 
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LONG DISTANCE 


costs less than you think 
-look at these low rates 


First Each Added 
3 Minutes Minute 


Above rates in effect 6 p.m. to 4:30 a.m. 


Station to statien daily and all day Sunday. 


CALL BY NUMBER... it’s twice as fast 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


NATION WIDE TELECOMMUNICATION SERVICE 
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BY BEVERLEY BAXTER 


Tea with the geishas, 


and a tragic memorial 


The flight from Formosa to Tokyo 
was uneventful in itself but I was 
intensely curious to see at first 
hand the nation that was our ally 
in the Kaiser’s war and our enemy 
in Hitler's war. Night had set in 
by the time of our arrival and the 
streets of Tokyo presented a curi- 
ous spectacle 

The main avenue in the centre 
of the city looked like Broadway 
on an off night. It was garish, stri- 
dent, and strangely unimpressive. 
Instead of feeling that we were 
in one of the world’s great capitals 
I felt that we had somehow landed 
in the illuminated midway of the 
Canadian National Exhibition 

Yet our hotel was as modern as 
unything in London, Paris or New 
York. An excellent dance orches- 
tra was playing the latest Broad 
way hits, and everything was as 
spotless and fresh as if the hotel 
had just been opened 

But next day in the frankness 
of the noon-day sun there was 
little in Tokyo to stir the senses 
or to charm the eye. It is difficult 
to explain but wandering about the 
streets one felt that somehow To- 
kyo was a provincial town like 
Manchester masquerading as the 
capital city of England. 

Therefore when we found a con- 
genial married couple from Van 


® % 


t aes 


couver we readily assented to their 
suggestion that we should spend 
the weekend, which had just be- 
gun, at a hotel in the mountains. 
So, duly equipped, we boarded a 
train and were rattled through a 
countryside that was flat to the 
point of tedium. Again I had the 
curious feeling that our itinerary 
had gone wrong and that we were 
still in Lancashire. 

At the end of the plain, we be- 
gan a long motor drive and once 
more we bowed to the majesty 
of the mountains. They were 
Wagnerian in their grandeur and 
we watched with awe the swift 
torrential streams that raced down 
the mountainside. 

When the weekend was over we 
returned to Tokyo but felt the 
same sense of disillusionment as 
on our arrival. Perhaps it was be- 
cause we had only seen things on 
the surface that caused me to ac- 
quiesce to the suggestion by a 
couple of men friends there that 
we should leave our wives at the 
hotel and visit a geisha house. To 
my surprise the lady whom I mar- 
ried was all in favor of the idea 
Truly wives are unpredictable crea- 
tures 

So off we drove to a geisha 
establishment and were duly ad- 
mitted by continued on page 71 





Baxter thought Tokyo’s famed Ginza looked like Broadway on an off 


night—or the CNE. 
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The whole city reminded him of Manchester. 
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SHADOW THIN. 
Waterproof—Gold 
color. Unbreakable 
mainspring. $14.95. 
With metal 


BABY BEN SEQUIN. bracelet, $15.95. 


Keywound alarin. Pink or 
Turquoise, matching 
sequins. Luminous, 

$9.95 


PENGUIN. 
Waterproof. 
Unbreakable 
mainspring. $10.95. 
Metal and leather 
expansion band, 
$11.95. 


KENYON. 

Electric alarm, 
Modern Sage 

Tan unbreakable 
case. Luminous, $9.98. 


COQUETTE 660. 
Beautiful gold color 
case with matching 
expansion band, 
$13.95. 


ORBIT. 
Decorative. 
Electric clock. 
Choice of ‘ ‘ wet e.es® 


black or white, 
steel back. Shock 


| aq e } GY x < 
clo k | GK ar = resistant. $9.95. , 
C Gee. Mm Wristwatch 
fOr ue ae = for 


TROY. Gold color 
case. Stainless 


Keywound. Wide 
ren of colors SKIPPER. Gold color 
7 ; case. Unbreakable 


Unbreakable case. 
ever Luminous, $8.95. mainspring. $8.95. ey r 
With metal expansion 
bracelet, $9.95. 


























SCEPTRE. 


Small and dainty. 
SAILOR. Unbreakable 

Keywound mainspring. 
novelty clock. $8.95. Metal bracelet, 

ays \@ «da peue * $9.95. 
colors, . : 

j CALENDAR. 
; ~~ V ? ; Has magnified 


date window. 
Luminous dial. 
$11.95. 


COQUETTE 658. Let Westclox solve your gift 


Waterproof. 
PITTSFIELD. New skip numeral problems. Choose from 
Electric alarm. luminous dial. P 
Mahogany finish, $13.95, Canada’s largest selection 


$10.95. Luminous, 


vahons of clocks and watches... 


at your Westclox dealer’s! 


WESTCLOX 


the makers of BIG BEN* 


ORACLE. Electric. 
Wide choice of 
finishes and dials, 
$6.95 and $7.45. 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY LIMITED 


*Reg'd. Trade Marks Peterborough, Ontario 
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Hoffa, who controls most of Canada’s transport drivers, answers charges of corruption before a U.S. Senate committee. 


Jimmy Hoffa’s 


plans for a Canadian empire 


The much-feared and much-investigated czar of the world’s biggest 
labor union boasts he'll control a quarter 
of a million key Canadian workers in ten years. He rules 40,000 
now—from candy stuffers to disk jockeys 
—and he’s reaching for the Seaway and “everything that moves’ 


BY PETER C. NEWMAN 
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Were going to spend whatever dollars are 
necessary for this job.” 

The speaker was James Riddle Hoffa, the 
chunky potentate of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters—the largest ant most 
powerful union in the world. The job which 
Hoffa promised during my recent interview 
with him in Washington to accomplish could 
become the largest organizing campaign in 
Canadian labor history 

Hoffa’s ambition is to enlist a quarter of 
million Canadians in his Brotherhood within 
the next ten years. He is prepared to pay three 
million dollars to get them. 

In the U.S., Senate investigations have 
squarely charged Hoffa continued over page 
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Forging a chain of alliances 


across Canada, Hoffa’s machine is 


seared for an all-out drive 


TEAMSTERS’ expansion in Canada 
will be directed by I. M. (Casey) Dodds, in hat, 
and his aide, I. J. (Duke) Thompson. 


with running a hoodlum empire dangerous to 
the country, accusing his union of being thor 
oughly stained by corruption, extortion and 
gangsterism. One of the things that have made 
it toughest for those fighting Hoffa is the will- 
ingness of other unions and some employers 
to go along with him. There is increasing evi- 
dence that this will be the case here as his 
ambitious plans for a Canadian empire take 
shape. 

If those who fear Hoffa are right, the drive 
he is now mounting in Canada could paralyze 
the whole country. “The Teamsters as pres- 
ently constituted at the top level can destroy 
the economies of both Canada and the U. S.,” 
I was told by Robert Kennedy, chief counsel 
of the congressional committee that has spent 
the last year investigating the union. 

The sweep of Hoffa’s influence on this side 
of the border is already very much greater 
than most Canadians realize. The Teamsters’ 
Brotherhood is the sixth largest union in Can- 
ada, with forty locals between Botwood, Nfid., 
and Kelowna, B.C. Its more than forty thou- 
sand members drive most of Canada’s inter- 
city transports, include more than half of the 
country’s eight thousand breadmen, the ma- 
ority of the milkmen, and nearly all of the 
Brink’s Express Company employees who 
guard and transport the nation’s payrolls. 
Teamster organizers in Montreal are extend- 
ing the union’s influence into a new sphere: 
they’re signing up the city’s hearse drivers. 

The Brotherhood’s strength is based more 
on its crucial economic position than its size. 
Long strikes of other powerful international 
inions like the United Auto Workers and the 
United Steel Workers can create havoc in their 
ndustries and cause severe reverberations in 
allied fields, but their impact on the consumer 
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Jimmy Hoffa’s plans for a Canadian empire: continued 





SEAFARERS are committed to join 
Hoffa’s alliance by Hal Banks, the controversial 
boss of their strong Canadian union. 


is seldom immediate. Truck transportation, on 
the other hand, carts the goods essential to our 
daily existence the final distance from the 
plane, ship or train to the store or the home. 
Those last few miles are the nub of Teamster 
power. When the wheels which deliver our 
bread, milk, clothing, fuel oil, coal, laundry, 
newspapers and construction materials are 
stopped, everybody suffers within a shockingly 
short time. 

Canada is a high priority target in Hot- 
fa’s organizational offensive. “The continued 
growth of our union in Canada in both size 
and strength is of vital importance to our 
international Brotherhood,” he says. 

This is how Hoffa has mapped out the 
Teamsters’ Canadian strategy: 

@ A massive drive for more Canadian mem- 
bers will be started next March. In partner- 
ship with other unions which have signed mu- 
tual security treaties with them, the Teamsters 
will try to enlist warehouse and transport work- 
ers along both sides of the new St. Lawrence 
Seaway and inside the Great Lakes. “Our 
drive,” says Teamster vice-president Thomas 
Flynn, “will stretch from Halifax to the Lake- 
head.” Cunadian shipowners insist that Team- 
ster control of the Seaway would be ruinous 
for the country. “We might just as well tie up 
the fleet, or give it to them,” says Captain 
Scott Misener, who heads Colonial Steamships 
Limited, of Port Colborne, Ont., a large in- 
land shipping firm. 

@ The Teamster Brotherhood’s recruiting lim- 
its will gradually be extended far beyond 
transportation. “This business of jurisdiction,” 
I was told by Hoffa, “is a very flexible ques- 
tion. We reserve the right to organize anything 
that’s not organized, regardless what it’s in.” 
The girls who fill the chocolates at the Moirs 


1958 


LONGSHOREMEN under Capt. William 


Bradley (embracitg Hoffa) signed first pact of 


mutual security with the Teamsters. 


Limited plant in Halifax already have been 
signed up by the Teamsters, as have the disk 
jockeys at CFCO in Chatham, Ont. “To Jim- 
my Hoffa, a Teamster is anybody who sleeps on 
a bed with movable casters,” says one unionist. 
@ Such base-broadening will be emphasized in 
1959 when the Teamsters will try to sign up 
the twelve thousand employees of three hun- 
dred Simpsons-Sears Limited mail-order offices 
in the country. “We've already assigned full- 
time people to this,” says Hoffa. 

@ The ultimate plan of the Teamster Brother- 
hood is to establish a U.S.-Canadian power 
bloc of fifty transportation union alliances. 
That would give Hoffa effective control over 
the movement of everything on wheels, in a 
continent that moves on wheels. 

The forthcoming push by the Teamsters will 
confront the executives of many Canadian 
business firms with a radically ‘new type of 
union: one that is run as—and is in fact—a 
multi-million-dollar business. The Brother- 
hood’s discipline over its rank and file is so 
absolute that it can offer managements who 
sign its contracts guarantees against work slow- 
downs and wildcat strikes. When opposed, it 
can fight with a violence of purpose quite for- 
eign to organized labor in this country, backed 
by financial resources which exceed the dollar 
reserves of all but the largest Canadian busi- 
ness firms. The 1.6-million-member Brother- 
hood currently has fifty million dollars in its 
treasury. 

To mastermind his Canadian operations, 
Hoffa has chosen I. M. (Casey) Dodds, a 
deceptively mild-mannered former Windsor bus 
driver who, as the Brotherhood’s Central Con- 
ference director in Canada, has been mainly 
responsible for doubling the number of Cana- 
dian Teamsters in five continued on page 66 
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The testing of JEROME MARTELL continued 


“You must be sure you are telling the truth,”’ she 


said. ‘‘He hit her and killed her,” the boy repeated 


harvested this forest for masts. He grew up 
in a works-barracks where his mother was the 
cook and almost the only woman; almost the 
only woman because. so Jerome said, it fim 
possible for a body of men to be located any 


where without at least a few women finding 


The camp lay on the left bank of one of the 
larger rivers and was bordered by a branch of 
quieter water flowing down through the woods 
‘ 


rom the north. Around a barn-shaped cook 


house in the centre oY a chip covered clear 
ing were the log bunkhouses of the lumber 
jacks, a stable for horses and an unpainted 
shack hou'sing a stationary engine which drove 


When 


the first motorboat appeared on the river 


the power saws Jerome was a boy 

Those days are gone in Canada. Now the 
umbermen eat fresh meat and fare reason- 
ibly well, and in some camps they tell me 
they sleep between sheets. But in those days 


¢ 


was pork and beans. scouse and salted 
horse and lime juice against the scurvy, it was 
boils and the savagery of mé¢lancholy temper 
which comes when men live and eat like that 
The workmen wore red and black mackinaws 
ind caps broad leather belts and oiled leather 
top boots with metal hooks for the laces, and 
Jerome told me that some of them could be 
utterly silent for days and would never talk 
Then they 
Rum got into the 
smuggled up the river, and raw alcohol 


unless there was drink in them 
talked violently and fought 
Cam 
ind essence of lemon, and when the liquor 
came the fights broke out 

Those fights were a substitute for sex,’ 
Jerome said That greedy look of a crowd 
of sex-hungry men watching a fight. It’s in 
us, George. It’s in us.” 
[here was no school in the camp, no store 
Jerome to 
play with, and when he was a child he thought 


or church or any other boys for 


this was how it was for all children, tor he 
knew nothing different. Yet in a way he was 
privileged, not only because he was the only 
boy but because his mother was the principal 
woman 

He lived with her in the kitchen attached to 
the eating barn, the bedroom they shared 
being a narrow room back off the kitchen. and 
not even the foreman could enter their quar 
ters without his mother’s permission She was 
absolute ruler of the kitchen, and more than 
once she drove men out of it by throwing 


boiling water at them or threatening them 


Jerome felt the woman's arm press him 


against herself 


with a carving knife. At meals the men lined 
up outside in the main cookhouse with tin 
helping 


his mother inside, would watch her ladling out 


plates in their hands, and Jerome 
the food from the big pot and dispensing it to 
each man as he held his plate through the hole 
in the wall between the kitchen and the eating 
barn itself. It was in this posture that he best 
remembered her: a short, square, powerful 
woman with moist beefy arms and a bead of 
sweat around the line of her yellow hair 
‘That's what I meant by saying | don't 
know who ‘| don’t know 
anything about my mother at all. Where did 
she come from? I don’t know. Was she local? 
4 Balt? A Norwe 


1 am.” said Jerome 


Somehow I don’t think so 


gian or a Swede? Somehow I think she was a 
Balt though | don't know. Who was my 
father? He’d disappeared long before I could 


remember anything about him. | don/t sup- 
pose he was ever married to my mother, but 
he may have been.’ 

It haunted Jerome that he did not khow 
her surname. The men called her “Anna” or 
Mrs. Anna” and he remembered her pres- 
ence in certain sraells like porridge and salt 
codfish and the strong yellow soap they cil 
Surprise Soap in the Maritime provinces. She 
had a wide straight mouth with thin lips, and 
as his own lips were rather full, and his stiff 
h 


hair was dark brown while his mother’s had 


been yellow, he had conjured up a picture of 
his unknown begetter as a swarthy man, Por- 
tuguese in his swarthinesg, surly, haughty and 
sly, and probably quick with a knife. But this 
was pure fantasy, for nobody ever told him 
what his father was like and his mother never 
mentioned his name 

A red-headed giant, a French Canadian 
whom Jerome liked, built tiny ship models 
inside bottles, and it was he who built Jer- 
ome’s first canoe. It must have been one of 
the strangest canoes ever made, for it was 
boy-size, its strakes of varnished birchbark, 
its frame of thin pine, and there were air 
cans under the thwarts to keep it afloat if it 
capsized. When the river was open, Jerome 
used to paddle in the branch and go consider- 
able distances into the forest. but he was 
never allowed to take the canoe into the main 
stream that poured down in front of the camp, 
for the current was so strong he could never 
have paddled back against it 

“My mother,” he said once. “! still dream 
about her sometimes continued on page 54 


There now,” she murmured 


M A¢ 


“You 


poor 


child.” 
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Jerome 


THE 


BY HUGH MACLENNAN 


ESTING OF 
JEROME MARTELL 


Shivering with cold and fright, Jerome crouched 


under the bed. 


His mother was dead; now her murderer hunted him. 


Could a ten-year-old boy 


conquer his 9wn fear and find freedom? 


Jerome Martell will soon join that select band of 
fictional Canadians created by the brilliant Mont- 
real novelist Hugh MacLennan. He is the prin- 
cipal character in MacLennan’s new novel, The 
Watch That Ends the Night, which will be pub- 
lished early next year by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. Spanning forty years, it is the largest novel 
in scope that the author has attempted. In this 
self-contained excerpt from the novel, the nar- 
rator, George Stewart, sets down the story of 
Jerome’s boyhood in a New Brunswick logging 
camp and of the three days when his life hung 


in the balance. Hugh MacLennan 1958 


know that part of 
New Brunswick now. I have driven through 
it and flown over it and looking down from 
the aircraft I have seen those steely rivers 
winding through the sombre green of the 
spruce and the outcroppings of rock and 
sometimes on a fine day, looking down from 
14,000 feet in the TCA aircraft, I have seen a 


sort of shimmering in the green mrat of the 
land and recognized it as sunshine reflected 
upward through the trees from the water of 
thin swamps. I also know those little fishing 
ports and lumber towns along the Gulf shore 
and in my mind I can smell them. Such ripe 
combination of smells they give out: balsam, 
lobster pots, drying fish, oakum, new lumber, 
bilge and stench of fish-offal on beaches 
under umbrellas of screaming gulls, But in- 
land, even four miles inland in that country, 
there is no sense of ocean at all, but only of 
this primeval forest of spruce with the tangle 
of deadfalls and the sound-absorbing carpet of 
that have accumulated over 
the centuries. The rivers run through it teem- 
ing with trout and salmon; and moose, bear, 
deer and all the northern animals large and 
small are at home in the tangle of trees. So 
are the blackflies and mosquitoes in the spring, 
and in winter so is the snow. In winter this 
whole land is like Siberia. 

The camp where Jerome lived was an old 
one; for all I know men worked there a 
century and a half ago when the Royal Navy 


spruce needles 


saw the Engineer’s boots standing by the bed as the light slowly died. He, knew he had to escape 
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The testing of JEROME MARTELL continued 


“You must be sure you are telling the truth,” she 


said. ‘‘He hit her and killed her,” the boy repeated 


harvested this forest for masts. He grew up 
iit a works-barracks where his mother was the 
cook and almost the only woman; a/most the 
only woman because. so Jerome said, it is im 
possible for a body of men to be located any 
where without at least a few women finding 
them 


The camp lay on the left bank of one of the 


larger rivers and was bordered by a branch of 
quieter water flowing down through the woods 


from the north. Around a barn-shaped cook 


house in the centre of chip-covered cleat 


ing were the log bunkhouses of the lumber 
jacks, a stable for horses and an unpainted 
shack housing a stationary engine which drove 


When 
the first motorboat appeared on the river 
Now the 


lumbermen eat fresh meat and fare reason 


the power saws Jerome was a boy 


Those days are gone in Canada 


ibly well, and in some camps they tell me 
they sleep between sheets. But in those days 


pork and 


norse and lime juice against the scurvy, it was 


it was beans, scouse and salted 


boils and the savagery of melancholy temper 
which comes when men live and eat like that 
The workmen wore red and black mackinaws 
ind caps, broad leather belts and oiled leather 
top boots with metal hooks for the laces, and 
Jerome told me that some of them could be 
utterly silent for days and would never talk 
drink in them. Then they 
talked violently and fought. Rum got into the 


camp, smuggled up the river, and raw alcohol 


unless there was 


and essence of lemon, and when the liquor 


came the fights broke out 


Those fights were a substitute for sex,” 


Jerome said. ‘““That greedy look of a crowd 


of sex-hungry men watching a fight. It’s in 
us, George. It’s in us.’ 


There was no school in the camp, no stor¢ 
other Jerome to 


play with, and when he was a child he thought 


or church or any boys for 
this was how it was for all children, for he 
knew nothing different. Yei in a way he was 
privileged, not only because he was the only 
boy but because his mother was the principal 
woman 

He lived with her in the kitchen attached to 
the eating barn, the they 


being a narrow room back off the kitchen, and 


bedroom shared 
not even the foreman could enter their quar 
She was 
ruler of the kitchen, and more than 


ters without his mother’s permission 
absolute 
once she drove men out of it by 


them o1 


throwing 


boiling water at threatening them 


Jerome 


felt the 


woman's arm press hin 


against herself 


with a carving knife. At meals the men lined 
up outside in the main cookhouse with tin 
their helping 


his mother inside, would watch her ladling out 


plates in hands, and Jerome, 


the food from the big pot and dispensing it to 
each man as he held his plate through the hole 
in the wall between the kitchen and the eating 
barn itself. It was in this posture that he best 
remembered her: a short, square, powerful 
woman with moist beefy arms and a bead of 
yeilow hair 
saying I don't 
‘I don’t know 
inything about my mother at all. Where did 
she come from? I don’t know. Was she local? 


Somehow I don’t think so, A Balt? A Norwe 


sweat around the line of her 
Thats what | 


know who I am,” said Jerome 


meant by 


gian or a Swede? Somehow I think she was a 
Balt though I don't know. Who was my 
father? He'd disappeared long before I could 


remember anything about him don't sup- 
pose he was ever married to my mother, but 
he may have been 

It haunted 


ner surname 


Jerome that he did not know 
The men called her “Anna” or 
Mrs. Anna” and he remembered her pres 
ence in certain smells like porridge and salt 
codfish and the strong vellow soap they call 
Surprise Soap in the Maritime provinces. She 
had a wide straight mouth with thin lips, and 
as his own lips were rather full, and his stiff 
hair was dark brown while his mother’s had 
been yellow, he had conjured up a picture of 
his unknown begetter as a swarthy man, Por- 
tuguese in his swarthiness, surly, haughty and 
sly, and probably quick with a knife. But this 
was pure fantasy, for nobody ever told him 
what his father was like and his mother never 
mentioned his name 

4 red-headed giant, a French 
whom Jerome liked, built tiny 
inside bottles, and 


Canadian 
ship models 
t was he who built Jer- 
ome’s first canoe. It must have been one of 


made, for it was 
varnished birchbark, 
pine, and there were air 
cans under the thwarts to keep it afloat if it 


capsized 


the strangest canoes ever 
boy-size, its strakes of 
its frame of thin 
When the river was open, Jerome 
used to paddle in the branch and go consider 
able distances into the forest, but he was 
never allowed to take the canoe into the main 
stream that poured down in front of the camp, 
for the current was so strong he could never 
have paddled back against it 
My mother,” he said once. “! still dream 


about her sometimes continued on page 54 


now,” she 


There 
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murmured. “You 
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child.” 
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A Teacher 
speaks up to parents 





“I'm tired of being the public conscience,” 
says Miss Shack. Here she talks to grade six at Winnipeg’s 
Lord Roberts school where she is principal. 


A Winnipeg schoolteacher 

who's proud of her profession says 
she’s fed up 

with amateur experts who browbeat 
her with theories 


they know nothing about 


By Sybil Shack 


PHOTOGRAPH BY DAVE PORTIGAL 


i like to teach. I think my job is exciting and 
satisfying. And I don’t mind being criticized. 
After all, when I decided to teach I knew I was 
putting myself in the public eye as surely as the 
actors, the writers, and the politicians. Every 
moment of the day I was going to face an audi- 
ence, and my words and my actions would be 
scrutinized, mimicked and discussed at a score 
of dinner tables. These things I knew about my 
job, and was prepared for 

What | didn’t know was that I was going to 
have to defend not only my idiosyncrasies of 
speech and mannerism, my personal philosophy 
of teaching, but my rights as a human being, 
and the right of my profession to have any phil- 
osophy whatever. These things I learned only 
through experience, 

What I didn’t know, and what I still don’t like, 
is the fact that I have to defend anything at all. 
Why should I have to be on the defensive about 
how I teach, what | teach, why I teach it, when 
I teach it, or that I teach at all? What’s more, 
why should I constantly have to be exposed to 
criticism of the wrong things? 

The other day a neighbor said to me: “When 
are you people (whenever I am addressed as 
“you people” I can guess what’s coming) going 
to throw all those progressive methods over- 
board, and go back to teaching the three Rs?” 
I couldn’t explain to him over the back fence that 
we have never had “those progressive methods” 
(about which, incidentally, he knows nothing), 
that the school is, next to the church, the most 
conservative institution in our society, and that if 
he must criticize “us people” for anything, he 
should be criticizing us for not keeping pace with 
new ideas as rapidly as he has done in his own 
business. 

We can’t help this conservatism. After all, 
we are simply an element of the society we serve. 
The parents of our children think we teachers 
did a pretty good job on them, and that what was 
good enough for them is good enough for their 
children. They think this even when they say 
they want to improve continued on page 32 
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Admiral Richard Byrd bought Bear for $1,050 and sailed her through Antarctic 


of stirring Arctic adventures, 


eighty, she 


Pa, ee 


seas to new fame. Here she stands off Scott Island in 1934, a stately sixty years old. 


harbor, still ready to be recalled to duty 


He once-graceful masts are cut 
down to stubby proportions. Her sails 
are gone, Her stripped engine room is 
flaking red with rust. A slim, black- 
painted empty shell, wearing an ana- 
chronistic polar - bear figurehead, she 
lies in a backwater of Halifax harbor, 
ignored by towering Atlantic liners, 
sleek naval craft, rusty freighters and 
puffing tugboats. Even in a great Blue- 
nose seaport where men love ships and 
tales of ships, she is unnoticed, for- 
gotten. 

Yet of all the thousands of vessels 
ever to enter Halifax harbor, none has 
embarked on so many daring excur- 
sions as the Bear. None has lived so 
long and varied a life, nor made so 
many headlines. She has been rhymed 
about and sung about, preached over 
and prayed for, loved by her crews, 


Her bowsprit long since gone, she awaits 
the final decision of her latest owner. 


c 


The Ship that wouldn't die pesner sv » mewn ster 6 


sear came back to fight her second war and triumph at another pole. 


By Lawrence Earl 


wept over by sourdoughs who hated to 
see her depart, wildly cheered by so- 
phisticated New Yorkers, and made 
into a living myth by the Eskimos she 
sometimes served. She was called the 
“indestructible ship.” 

Certainly no vessel had ever match- 
ed her thrilling adventures in icy seas. 
Bear had rescued the pitiful survivors 
of the Greely expedition; helped save 
Captain Bob Bartlett's Canadian Arc- 
tic Expedition party; kept two hundred 
ard eighty-three ice-trapped whalemen 
from starving in possibly the most 
spectacular mass rescue in Arctic an 
nals. Bought for a song by Rear Ad- 
miral Richard E. Byrd, she made for 
him two noteworthy voyages to the 
white barrens of Antarctica. Two 
American presidents widely separated 
1 history—Chester Arthur and the 
second Roosevelt honored her for 
her achievements. 

Born when continued on page 42 
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1939: Few of the twenty-five thousand people who jammed Montreal's ball park knew the real purpose behind the circus-like atmosphere of the mass marriage. 


The happy sequel to Quebec’s great b 


TODAY: The couples have built an enviable record of happy On that memorable dav 
’ Yi . c 
marriages—and they give most of the credit to the course they took first. Georges . 


and Marie-Berthe Couture (seated) whose family of 


twelve is the largest of the group, run a thriving restaurant in Granby, Que. in 1939, a multitude watched as 
r 
105 couples exchanged vows 

in Montreal’s ball park. Here is the 
surprising story of those 
marriages today —and the lessons 


they ve taught a million 


other couples in a score of lands 
By Eric Hutton 
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ball-park wedd 


iF was a day the like of which Montreal 
had not seen in all her three hundred event- 
ful years. The city had talked of little else 
for weeks, and even today, nineteen years 
after, it is a rare Montrealer who does not 
claim to have been .present on the sunny 
morning of July 23, 1939, when a hundred 
and five couples knelt in the Montreal base- 
ball park and were married simultaneously 
by Archbishop Georges Gauthier and a 
hundred and four assisting priests 
Actually, no more than twenty-five thou- 
sand spectators could jam into the stadium. 
Outside, the traffic snarl was out of hand. 
The Jeunesse Ouvriére Catholique—Young 
Catholic Workers which organized the 
event had chartered alk Montreal's five hun- 
dred and seventy taxis to pick up the guests 
who poured in via sixteen special trains 
from all parts of Quebec and from adja- 
cent Ontario, New York and New England. 
Other multitudes came by bus and on foot. 
The couples and their attendants drove in 
State in one hundred and five chauffeured 
limousines loaned by an auto agency 
Uninvited guests offered as much as ten 
dollars to holders of good seats but found 
few takers. Four hundred onlookers fainted 
and were carried out to hospitals or first- 
aid posts. It was the busiest single day in 
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the history of the Montreal brigade of the 
St. John Ambulance Corps 

Panic ran through the crowd as rumors 
circulated of a plot to poison the guests 
Squads of doctors rushed to the scene, but 
decided the wholesale collapses were caused 
by hysteria, heat and a surfeit of cold pop 
and ice cream. The late Mayor Camillien 
Houde, who had come to make a speech, 
took command and prudently ordered the 
refreshment venuors from the premises. 

More photographers covered the mass 
marriage than the epochal arrival of the 
airship R100 nine years betore. They took 
hundreds of shots of the radiant white- 
gowned brides and their perspiring blue- 
suited grooms against the background of 
discreetly draped beer and loan-company 
billboards in the ball park’s outfield. 

After the ceremony, in which Arch- 
bishop Gauthier united Henri and Thérése 
Séguin at an altar in centre field while indi- 
vidual priests repeated the vows to the 
others, forty thousand spectators surround- 
ed the wedding parties as they cut an ornate 
six-foot-tall wedding cake and ate a nuptial 
banquet of cold cuts and potato salad at 
picnic tables in the public playground of 
nearby St. Helen’s Island. Still more came 
in the late afternoon to glimpse the newly- 
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weds and te cheer a mass pageant, The 
World of Work, staged by the Young Cath- 
olic Workers 

It was the most frantic evening until ‘then 
in the annals of the Montreal police, sur- 
passed only once since by the ‘Maurice 
Richard riots” outside the Forum. Between 
suppertime and midnight two thousand 
calls clogged headquarters switchboards, re- 
porting missing children, husbands and 
wives and grandparents all of whom 
eventually found their way safely home 
from Canada’s largest wedding reception 
The couples went home, too. For most of 
them the outing at St. Helen’s Island was 
their honeymoon. They were working peo- 
ple (average income, twenty-five dollars a 
week) and the next day was a working day 
for the bridegrooms 

Later, Father Albert Sanschagrin, a £hap- 
lain of the Young Catholic Workers (now 
bishop of Amos-Abitibi) doubted that an- 
other mass marriage would ever be held. 
“There was too much cheap publicity and 
comment,” he said. “Many people did not 
understand our purpose and laughed at us.” 

It was true that some newspapers covered 
the event rather as if it were a circus, that 
some ribald remarks were heard on the 
sidelines, and that continued on page 35 
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Canadian gunners training in Texas examine a Nike Hercules missile. But Canada is prohibited by U.S. law from possessing the nuclear warheads such weapons require. 


CONCLUDING A THREE-PART REPORT BY BLAIR FRASER 





No.3 Could Canada stay out of a U. S. war? 


We're inescapably bound to the American chariot, 
and we're expected to help pull. Our problem now is how to make the best of it while 


we still have a chance to talk to the driver 
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Te or three times a year the thirty-five Cana- 
dian officers at Colorado Springs are acutely 
embarrassed. They are on duty there at NORAD 
(North American Air Defense) headquarters, 
ind they get on very well with the American 


‘olleagues whose work they share. What makes 
them blush is the periodic outburst, in Canada’s 
yarliament or press, of the question: “Is it true 
that Canadian troops are under the orders of an 
American general?” 

it is true sometimes, in a limited way. NORAD 
is commanded by U. S. General Earle Partridge, 
who thereby has operational control of the nine 
squadrons of the Royal Canadian Air Force 
that are part of North American Air Defense 

But for more than half the time in NORAD’s 
first year, General Partridge was away from his 


command on tours of inspection, and his deputy 
commander took his place. The deputy is Al 
Marshal C. Roy Slemon, former chief of the air 
staff, RCAF. When Partridge is away, Slemon 
has exactly the same authority over sixty-one 
squadrons of the U.S. Air Force, sixty-one anti 
aircraft battalions of the U.S. Army, forty-five 
picket ships and several dirigibles and patrol 
aircraft of the U.S. Navy— in all, about two 
hundred thousand American service personnel 
Canadians at NORAD watched carefully, al- 
most hopefully, for some American reaction to 
this situation. So far they have found one edi- 
torial comment. A short piece in a Philadel- 
phia newspaper set forth quite accurately the 
command structure of NORAD, noting that 
American troops had been directed by a Cana- 
dian officer sixty percent of the time during eight 
months. The editorial concluded: “And this is 
as it should be.” 
Canadian officers say the contrast between 





good-humored acceptance in the United States 
and querulous suspicion in Canada makes them 
feel silly. They say that as far as operational 
command is concerned the suspicion is unjusti- 
fied. The Americans have been scrupulously 
correct, have leaned over backward to avoid 
any offense to Canada’s national susceptibilities. 
What really bothers the Canadians, though, 
is more than mere embarrassment. The com- 
plaints arise out of anxiety all too well founded, 
concern for Canada’s sovereignty in coalition 
with a partner so much bigger and stronger. We 
have cause to worry about losing control of our 
destiny, and becoming helpless victims of other 
people’s decisions. For instance: 
>» Only the president of the United States can 
launch a “massive retaliation” and sena the 
Strategic Air Command to drop its hydrogen 
bombs on the USSR. He may consult his allies, 
if he wants to and if time permits, but the deci- 
sion will be his—to strike or not to strike. 
» Only the president of the United States, and 
American officers responsible to him as U.S. 
commander-in-chief, can have custody of the 
American-made nuclear weapons on which the 
armed forces of the Western alliance now rely. 
>» If the United States gets into major conflict 
with Soviet Russia for any reason, whether by 





way of “massive retaliation” or by Soviet attack 
on this continent, Canada will be inescapably 
involved. We have less chance of staying out 
than had Belgium in 1914 or Norway in 1940. 

These facts are so harsh and unpalatable that 
Canadians can hardly bear to admit they are 
facts at all. Is it really true that we'd be dragged 
in if, for example, the United States went to 
war over Chiang Kai-shek’s claim to a couple 
of miserable little sand-spits in the Chinese har- 
bor of Amoy? And if it be true, which God 
forbid, is there nothing we can do to escape 
this plight? 

Of course it would not be true of a mere 
collision between the U.S. Seventh Fleet and 
the Red Chinese forces opposite Formosa. We 
are speaking only of a major war, between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. But it is 
almost certain that if American forces are heav- 
ily engaged again, they will use nuclear weapons 
It is dreadfully likely, from what Khrushchev 
and others have said, that the Soviet Union 
will regard use of nuclear weapons as the signal 
for a major war. And if Russia intervenes o1 
even threatens to interyene, then Canada is in- 
volved. 

Geography would dictate this even if history 
did not—our land lies continued on page 72 


AT THE TOP: Air Marshal Slemon (right) takes over defense command when U.S. Gen. Partridge is away 





IN THE RANKS: Canadian sergeant-major (right) discusses Lacrosse missile training with U.S. sergeant. 
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Leonard pitches to the pin during practice at Vancouver's Marine Drive. 
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At forty-three, he’s having his greatest year. 
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Anybody who 
thinks it’s time to 
slow down 

at two score years 
should consider 


this Vancouver volf 


pro. Since his 


AOth vear he’s won 


more money at 
one of the world’s 


tensest sports 


than any Canadian 


in history 
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s forty is too old? 


By Stan Leonard with Trent Frayne 


In the first eight months of 1958, at the age of 
forty-three, | won slightly more than forty thou- 
sand dollars playing golf, the largest amount ever 
won by a Canadian professional in any year on 
the North American tournament circuit. So, 
early in September, I went salmon fishing neat 
my home in Vancouver and contemplated my 
improbable success in this exacting pressure- 
cooker of a game at a time of life when a man’s 
reflexes are supposed to be slowed, his nerves 
twanging like tuning forks, and his athletic put 
suits strongly dependert on the advice of his 
physician 

I won't minimize the feeling of security a 
man finds in a five-figure balance in his bank 
book, but I think there’s more personal gratifi- 
cation in the fact it got that way for me after 
I'd passed forty. Vd had relative security in 
thirteen years as the club pro at Vancouver's 
Marine Drive course, and when I left to become 
a playing pro in June of 1955 some of the men 
who cover golf for the newspapers were doubt- 
ful of my prospects. They said that at forty | 
was too old to string together the four good 
rounds of golf a player must have if he hopes 
to win money in the big tournaments in the U.S 

Well, when I beat some of the world’s best 
golfers in winning the Tournament of Cham 
pions at Las Vegas last April, I put together four 
pretty fair rounds. They were 69, 69, 69, and 
68 for a 275 total that was 13 strokes under 
par and a new record for the tournament. | 
won ten thousand dollars on the golf course that 
sunny Sunday afternoon, and then got another 
ten thousand as a gift from Carl E. Anderson, 
a Los Angeles businessman who won $97,760 by 
buying me in the “Calcutta” pool in that gam- 
bling oasis in Nevada's desert. 

Professional golfers are divided into two cate- 
gories—playing pros, who compete week after 





week in tournaments, and club pros, who are 
hired by a club’s board of directors to run the 
pro shop, sell equipment to members, give them 
lessons, repair their. woods and their irons, and 
so forth. In my thirteen years at Marine Drive 
I got occasional weeks away from the pro shop 
to play in tournaments, but they served only to 
fill me with frustration 

The trouble was that I'd have a couple of good 
rounds and then Id start missing shots that I 
knew I should make. Giving lessons and selling 
golf balls and listening to members’ wives tell 
the story of their lives is no way to sharpen your 
golf game for a tournament. I was unprepared 
for the relentless pressure of seventy-two holes 
of competition where two strokes can mean a 
difference of nine thousand dollars in some tour- 
naments (it actually happened to me in the 
Masters’ tournament in Georgia last spring). I'd 
play reasonably well in those occasional tour- 
neys. Id play par golf for seventy-two holes, 
but par golf is maybe fifteen strokes too many 
when you're trying to beat Hogan and Snead 
and Demaret and Mangrum on the prize list 

I remember once in the Canadian Open at the 
Scarboro club in Toronto I played in a three- 
some that included an American pro, Bob Toski 
I'd done pretty well for two rounds but on this 
particular day I just wasn’t hitting the ball clean- 
ly. Along about the fifteenth hole I missed the 
green with what should have been a routine sec- 
ond shot. When I finally got on the green | 
missed a four-foot putt 

‘The trouble with you, Stan, is that you just 
don't play enough tournaments,” Toski remark- 
ed, shaking his head. “Your stroke’s got the yips.” 

Incidents like this kept cropping up and | 
knew that one day I'd have to make the big de- 
cision; | knew I either had to stop eating my 
heart out in tournaments or I had to give up the 








Silver dollars—10,000 of them—awaited Leonard after his victory at Las 


Vegas last April. A lucky bettor added $10,000 more. Singer Gordon MacRae (left) shares fun 


steady security of a club professional's job. My 
wife Chris and I talked it over a good deal, and 
our daughter Linda, who is now fifteen, used to 
sit there listenmg to us in the living room of our 
South Granville home in Vancouver. Chris was 
well aware of the precarious aspect of a touring 
golfer’s income. But she always said «it was my 
decision. If I had to prove to myself that | was 
as good at my business as I thought / could be, 
then I'd better go ahead and try to prove it. | 
refused even to censider the possibility that | 
might draw a blank. I resigned from Marine 
Drive on May 31 and went out to compete with 
the best men in my business. I was forty, my 
hair was growing thin, and I was unemployed 

It’s been an unusual story of fulfillment for a 
man grown old by athletic standards. In sixty 
tournaments in those three years I’ve been out 
of the money only twice. In one streak, | won 
money in thirty-two consecutive tournaments, 
ending last June at Flint, Michigan. In April of 
1957 I won the Greensboro Open in North Ca 
rolina to become the second Canadian in history 
to win a major U.S. tournament (Toronto's Al 
Balding won the Mayfair Open at Sanford, Flor- 
ida, the previous winter) 

in 1958 I could scarcely believe the things that 
happened. I won two thousand dollars for being 
fourth in the great Masters’ event in Augusta 
Georgia; $1,062 at Tucson, Arizona; $550 at Tia 
Juana, Mexico; $600 at Palm Springs, Califo: 
nia; $950 at Fort Worth, Texas, $1,500 in the 
Canadian Open at Edmonton; $1,675 in the 
Pepsi Open on Long Island; $756 at Houston, 
Texas; $2,500 in Vancouver’s Centennial Open 
that remarkable payoff of $20,000 at Las Vegas 
and so on for fifteen out of sixteen tournaments 
this year 

I won’t say I had to be past forty to do it but 
I will say that continued on page 50 
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A fate worse than debt Her system works but 
j matter of the milkman 
' ; When my wife took over our idget last month, sh we owed him sixty-six 
| innounced that things would be different. They have He'll just ha Oo 
been. | never have any mon and we seldom arguc Tt Milk Fund is all 
i more In fact we hardly speak. She just sit t moment she was on the 
{i the dinette tabl very night ‘ lol bill bills into a cookie 
} on round om ¢ pl to another SI t about th 
it Preparing Our Funds for Tomorrow | ked 
She get o Pr pare a fot Tomorrow that w H can't have that 
don't have a nickel around the house today that of our Christmas 1959 


doesn't telong to a fund 
Breadman Fund, a Dry Cl 


Fund and a Paper Boy Fund 


Pimbr in case the hot-water tank needs fixing ind After she had flounce 
one marked “Mi Svng in case it doesn't up the ladder. Inside th 
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Children’s needs 


Mest doting 
Do not suspect 
That children require 


\ little neglect 


Hoist by 


your own petard 
Playing hard to get 
is not 


So funny if you dont 
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dollar bills done up In an elastic band vith a note 


Svngs—Smll 2nd Car 

of any note explaining what 

finish paying for our Ist Mdm-Szd Car 
Since then [Ive 

as the 

pot (Autmtc Dryr), in the toe of an undarned sock 

(Wknd—NY Cy) and in our | 


cocktail shaker 
(Gbge Dspsl). My most thrilling discovery was find 


reading There was no sign 


Svngs we would use to 


found other funds in such places 


warming oven (Elec Dshwshr), under a flower 
silver 


ng ot Bckyd Swmng PI Fnd in an ice-cube tray 
This was the first time I ever saw frozen assets in 
actual cold cash 

But her fund system has at least taught me what 
money is all 
with elastic bands 


financiers mean when they say thei 


tied up. Ours is, too—mostly 
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CANADA %* PACKERS 








Quality Canada Packers’ products make a main dish for hearty appetites! Crusty steak-and-kidney pie; u ith flaky-tender pastry by Domestic Shortening; meats by Vaple Leaf, 


Don’t you take pride in being called a good your family’s praises. And because you get 
cook, a wise planner, a careful manager? We your money’s worth, and more—you’'ll trust 
think you do! And we use every resource to _ our ““CP”’ mark as your best buying guide. 

help you build that reputation. Talented home 
economists, painstaking scientists, experts on 
all sorts of foods make sure that our ““CP” 
pledge guides the very finest products to your 
kitchen. Then, every dish, every menu, can win 
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For the Holiday Season, 
Serve ‘White Horse’... 
it gives you the special 


flavor and extra smoothness 


of Scotland’s best Whiskies. 
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Every drop is distilled, blended 


and bottled in Scotland — for 
your enjoyment. 
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Viaclean’s Movies 


RATED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 





BEST BET | 


A 
THE LAST HURRAH: Edwin O’Connor’s novel about 
rough-and-tumble American politics in a Boston-like city in 


The 


New England has been turned into a lively film by director John Ford 


story occasionally verges on sentimentality but Spencer Tracy is magnetic 


throughout as an old-fashioned backslapper who has a fierce integrity beneath 


all his bluff and blarney 


THE GUN RUNNERS: 


portrays a 


His boyish face as unreadable as ever, Audie Murphy 


cabin-cruiser skipper who becomes involved with munitions smug 


glers off the Florida coast. Its a minor item, vaguely based on an Ernest 


Hemingway book 


HOME BEFORE DARK: A psychiatric soap opera, too long and often rather 


vague in its implications, but with several powerful scenes. It's about a young 
married woman (Jean Simmons) whose recovery from a mental breakdown is 
painfully delayed because her husband doesn't love her. 


HOUSEBOAT: 


An Italian symphony conductor's rebellious daughter (Sophia 


Loren) and the debonair American father of three motherless children (Cary 
Grant) are the principals in an enjoyable romantic comedy. Newcomer Harry 
Guardino is very funny as an amiable wolf. 

ICE COLD IN ALEX: The odd tith—which may be changed—refers to the 


chilled beer in an Alexandria pub which British army captain John Mills keeps 


promising himself during a long ordeal in the North African desert in 1942 
A good war story from Britain, with Anthony Quayle, Sylvia Syms, Harry 
Andrews 

LA PARISIENNE: Speed and laughter are abundant in a naughty French 


farce starring Brigitte Bardot as a ministers daughter whose 


Vidal) 


prince 


boudoir prime 


playboy husband (Henri must be taught a lesson. Charles Boyer is 


delightful as a senior who blandly co-operates in her conspiracy 


NOR THE MOON BY NIGHT: 
melodrama from Britain is weakened by a corny pulp-fiction plot. With Belinda 
Lee, Patrick McGoohan, Michael Craig. 


Spectacularly filmed in Africa, this jungle 





GILMOUR’S GUIDE TO THE CURRENT CROP 
Andy Hardy Comes Home: Domestic Intent to Kill: Suspense. Good 
comed Fair The Key: War-and-love drama. Good 
Attila: Historical dram: Fair 
aang Man of the West: Western. Fai 
The Barbarian and the Geisha: Japan The Matchmaker: Comedy) Fair 
historical drama. Fair Me and the Colonel: Comedy. Good 
The Big Country: Western. Excellent 
The Naked Earth: Comedy-drama in 
Carry On, Sergeant: British army-camp African jungle. Fair 
mec Fait A Night to Remember: True shipwreck 
Cat on a Hot Tin Roof: Sexy drama of dram; Good 
Deep South. Good 
The Old Man and the Sea: Action 
Damn Yankees: Fantasy-musical about drama. Fair 
baseball. Excellent Orders to Kill: Drama. Excellent 
The Decks Ran Red: Drama. fF P 
The Defiant Ones: Drama. Tops = of Glory: Drama. Excellent 
Revil's Generel: Nazi d aise roud Rebel: Frontier drama. Good 
Don Quixote: Russian film of famed Raw Wind in Eden: Drama. Poor 
Spanish novel. Good Rock-a-Bye Baby: Comedy. Poor 
Dunkirk: War drama Good Rooney: Dublin comedy. Good 
The Fearmakers: Drama. Good Rx Murder: Crime and suspense. Fair. 
Freedom: African religious and The Silent Enemy: War drama. Good 
political drama. Gooc South Pacific: Musical. Good 
Gigi: Musica Excellent Stage Struck: Drama. Fair 
God's Little Acre: Comedy-drama of A Tale of Two Cities: Drama. Good. 
pn South ood 
Deey u Goor A Time to Love: War drama. Fair 
Harry Black and the Tiger: Jung! . . 
e — White Wilderness: Nature documentary. 
melodrama Fair , 
sate Cost of Levi . j Excellent 
ig o » oving: omeuy 4 Od. ¢ 
oe - : . s 3 sie ‘ ees | The Whole Truth: Mystery. Gooc 
e unters: Aviation drama rd 
. , ; és Wind Across the Everglades: Drama 
Indiscreet: Romantic comedy. Excellent. | Fair. 
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For over 50 years Mobiloil has brought 
Canadian motorists trouble-free protection 


The most important single step you can take to prevent ae 2 
engine troubles is to use the most dependable motor oil you format 
can buy. For oil is the life-blood of your engine... vitally ane soe) 
affecting every moving part. That’s why so many motorists figh 
use Mobiloil. These famous oils are produced by a company Pa . 
specializing in such products since the days of the first cars. york 





FOR THE PROTECTION THAT ONLY 
FINE OIL CAN PROVIDE 





the “Mobil Oil Family” of modern lubricants 


EVERYWHERE 


SOLD BY IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED AND OTHER LEADING DEALERS 
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QUEBEC 


New resources, new industries, 
new opportunities new 
ideas. That is Quebec now, 
taday, in 1958 


The largest of all Canada’s 
provinces, Quebec, is richly 
endowed in developed and po- 
tential industrial wealth. 


To think in terrns of Quebec 
1958 one cannot put a limit on 
imagination for here, gathered 
within far reaching boundaries, 
are the ingredients of a bright 
future that defies description. 


Quebec today is a giant in 


The pulse of prog- 


transition. 
ress is felt wherever one goes 

the giant is stirring and, 
what was a basi«: agricultural 
economy a short generation 
ago, is now a moving power — 
a power through whose veins 
flows the lifeblood of industry 


and progress electricity. 


Of all Canadian provinces 
Quebec has the greatest re- 
sources of low-cost hydro- 
electric power. Guarantee for 
a limitless future. 


— 1958 — has... 


* A population over 4,758,000, 29 
percent of all Canada 


* An area of 600,000 square miles 


* Developed about 10,000,090 horse 
power of a potential hydro-elec 
tric total in excess of 30,000,000 
horsepower 


Over 39,500 miles of transmission 
lines 


* Over 52,000 miles of highways 


In supplying Quebec’s indus- 
tries and public utilities with 
communications equipment, 
electrical wires and cables and 
other electrical equipment of 
all types, Northern Electric is 
proud, that in contributing 
towards Quebec’s progress, it 
too is going ‘‘Forward with 
Canada’’. 


Northern Electric 


SERVES YOU BEST 








A teacher speaks up to parents 


continued from page 20 





modern education. Witness the uproar 
iny time the school tries to introduce 
inything new or different into its pro 


gram, or tries to meet the needs of our 


tuumes with a new administrative struc 
ture A complete reorganization of our 
jucational system is unthinkable. So we 
go on in the ime old way We pre tend 
to worry that we have produced a gen 
ration of men ipabl ol elf-destruc 
tion: but in our schools we preserve 
p ttern NMhat inth I | hem 
Not that we teacher in shrug off 
responsibilit I} hool itself uc 
larit to hange \ teache! we have 
d iterests in the subjects we are 
teaching—-we have spent years making 
oursely proficient in them—so we will 
fight to the death for the retention of 
Euclidean geometry or traditional gram 
mar. What mor hesitate to intro 
duce new ideas even when we have them 
because ther we are lumped with the 
progressivists and the anti-humanists, and 
accused of watering down courses, or of 
catering to the multitudes, or of some 
thing else equally degrading. Moreovet 
people like us better if we drift along 
without upsetting things too much. Be- 
cause it’s easier to go along with the 
trend, we abandon the truths we have 


learned through experience and research 


we save our feelings and our social ac 
ceptability at the expense of our intel 
lectual integrity. That's one of the things 
I mean when I say that we are being 
criticized for the wrong things 

As a teacher, I am tired of being the 
public conscience. For a conscience Is an 
uncomfortable thing to have, and most 
of us would rather not be reminded of it 
We, the teachers, as the conscience of 
society, tell the children that all men are 
that the weak must be 


equal before Gor 
protected and cherished, that good will 
triumph over evil. Then we have them 
study current events, and encourage them 
to read the newspapers which negate 
evervthing we have taught them by pre 
cept. Or we send them home to hear 


how daddy has outwitted his competitor 


n business, or out to the football field 
to see how the strong can overpower the 
eak Ou society feels better when it 
knows th its young are being taught to 
ive right ind to “think right that's 


tn iob of the schools and the teacher 
But to face the teacher who has to cope 
with such contradictory principles makes 
ociety uncomfortable. Maybe that’s why 
teachers on vacation pretend they are 
theatre ushers or shoe clerks 

There are other contradictions in pub 
lic thinking about education which are 


; 


reflected in pub attitudes toward the 
chool and its teachers. Our Canadian 
community still has something of the 
nineteenth-century faith that literacy will 
solve all problems, so that somewhere 
there lingers a respect for the scholar 
But overriding that faith is the hard fact 
that money is really more important, that 
it Opens more doors and brings more 
atisfactions. The scholar makes money 
only rarely, when he hits the jackpot on 
a quiz program or happens to write 
best-selier. However, in placing money 
above scholarship the ordinary man does 
feel a litthe uneasy—-his conscience again 
He can dissipate his discomfort only by 
belittling the thing he has denied, so he 
sneers at the teacher 

Then, too, his days in the classroom 


were his days of subjugation. Now that 


“| resent the 


implication 


he is grown up he can revenge himself 
openly and acceptably against the author 
ity that irked him. If a little of the fear 
and awe still clings to him, he shows it 
by being ill at ease when he has to make 
conversation with a teacher, and that 
ilso helps to place the teacher apart 
from the rest of mankind 

Whatever the reason, it seems that the 
noment a man, be he big and virile, or 
neek and mild, discovers that I am a 
school teacher. he seems impelled to tell 
me what a demon he was in school, how 
often he was punished, and how little h 
studied. Listening politely and with feign 


ed interest to this sort of thing is one 


f 


of the trials of my profession. The social 
ordeal becomes even more difficult when 
the man is also a father, and I am addi 
tionally exposed to tales of how his 
children have suffered at the hands of 
teachers, especially female Afte all, 
they say you can’t be expected to under- 


stand my son. You've never been a boy.” 
Sane but impatient 


I do get a little tired of being criticized 
by the uninformed for failures of which 
I am not guilty. There were always 
people who couldn't spell, and sonie 
people have always read better than 
others. | shouldn't have to apologize for 
today’s schools because my neighbor's 
stenographer is a poor speller. There 
might be many reasons for her deficiency 
of which a poor teaching method might 
be one. But whatever the reasen, I can 
assure my neighbor that it wasn’t, as he 
proclaimed because we had veered so 
violently from traditional methods of 
teaching. I have to live on neighborly 
terms with him so I didn’t ask him 
vhether he could spell but he did remind 
me of a university professor whose 
daughter I had taught some _ years 
before. This gentleman had been raised 
in Scotland, and was much concerned 
with the laxness of our school system and 
the generally radical character of its 
teachers. He wrote me a long letter tell 
ing me everything that was wrong with 
our schools and with me as a teacher 


He objected particularly to the way he 


that teaching is not a profession’ 


thought reading was being taught, and, 
in his precise, rounded hand, explained 
that he was fearful lest the method make 
his daughter a poor speller. His daughter 
was an excellent speller, but fis letter 
contained three glaring errors in spelling 

Nothing reveals the way many people 
feel about teachers more than the ques 
tion which every one of us has heard a 
thousand times. I can usually predict it 
by the smug look which creeps over the 
face of the questioner. I meet an old 
acquaintance in the supermarket, or run 
into a former student, and after the first 
amenities are exchanged, he patronizingly 
asks: “And what are you doing now? 
Are you still teaching?” When I answered 
a former schoolmate, a doctor: “Oh, yes 
of course. And what about you? Are you 
still practising medicine he was quite 
annoyed. He looked at me as though I 


were not quite sane. My sanity was un 
impaired; it was my patience which had 
been damaged 

I resented, and still resent, the implica 
tion that teaching is not a profession, that 
it is fine as a stopgap until one can find 
something better, like a husband or a 
real profession 

This concept leads naturally to the 
accepted ster. ctype of the teacher. Since 
teaching is a temporary expedient, any 
one with any gumption gets out of it as 
quickly as possible. The only ones left 
are the misfits and the incompetents, 
those who couldn't do better for them 
selves elsewhere. 

Along with this feeling about teaching 
and teachers, and probably an outcome 
of it, is the distrust of the lively ambi 
tious teacher who refuses to fit the stereo 
type. Our society places a premium on 
ambition and expects the bright young 
man to fight to the forefront of ‘his 
chosen profession unless, that is, his 
profession happens to be education. If 
he is a bright young man in teaching, he 
is looked upon with suspicion. It’s all 
right for him to be successful in his class 
room, but he must not make a name for 
himself in education outside his class 
room. At that stage he ceases to be a 
teacher and becomes an_ educationist, 
whatever that is, or an administrator, or 
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“It's his first day.” 
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this road has 
The city can’t wait 
it must be delivered 
to market. And 


ll must reacl tne 


low to recapture a road 


When winter ends, the big vellow motor gradet 
will be back at work on this same road, grading it 
smooth, ditching to improve drainage. This good 
maintenance will bring real benefits to rural families 
And it will serve the. city man by providing bette 
transportation of the farm products he needs. Good 


road maintenance saves far more than it costs. 
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what ts worst 





of laymen at tl 


on Education 


possible thing to be w 
education; the expert is 
welfare of the children 
I heard no suggestion 


1dministrator 


1 


Can 


patients in a hospital 

“expert might jeopardize 
court ise. But it see 
who knows too much a 
1utomaticaliy a fuddy 


adian 


Confer 


an 
of t 


that 


threatened the 


or th 
the 
ms 


bout 


his 


the hospital 


il 


edi 


duddy 


expert 


last February that the 


it was quite apparent from the speec 


v 


h 
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VOT 


expert 


1enace 


that 


to t 


countl 


ove 


the 


c 


at 


} 


ry 


lega 


f 
ol 


ication 


he 


nee 


ol 


1yvone 


unintelligible and subvers 


jargon, ive Of 
the principles of solid learning. I am 
shaken by this public attitude. It 1s 
ilarming to spend the greater part of my 
life learning my profession, and then to 
discover that this was the wrong thing 
to do 
Another fallacy the public entertain 
ind enjoys is that of the “born teacher! 
When departments of education have to 
fill classrooms with untrained, unquali 
fied person “ treated to disserta 
tions on the merits of these young people 
who are born teachers I suppose there 


are some. Perhaps I have been unlucky, 
but in my lifetime I haven't encountered 
any. The best teachers I know have work- 
ed hard to perfect themselves. They may 
not have been dedicated from birth to 
their profession, but once they chose it, 
they were absorbed into and by it; and 
they are properly concerned with the 


kind and quality of those who join them 
{ 


Our teachers’ organizations are current 
the 


acher training and the 





ly in a struggle to raise 


tandards of t 
teachers service ] 


qualifications of in 


never cease to be surprised that this move 
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..THAT’S TCA TO EUROPE 


eat to fly T¢ 


A to Paris 


overnight in a sleek, long-range Super G Constellation. Choice of four classes on 


TCA service from Canada to Europe is the “most” 


choice of destinations, most popular 


every flight—De Luxe, First Class, Tourist or Economy class. Your fare, Montreal 
Paris round-trip, is as little as $480.60, ‘Economy’, or just $48.06 down with the 
TCA ‘Pay Later’ plan. To London, the fare is $444.60, or $44.46 down! 


or anywhere else in Europe*. You’re whisked there 


most frequent, most extensive 
more people fly TCA than by any other airline. 
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| PAY LATER | 


“TCA serves London, Glasgow, Shannon, Paris, Dusseldorf, Brussels and Zurich. 


See your Travel Agent, Railway Ticket Office or 
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AN’S MAG 


on our part should meet with criticism 
When we ask for some control over the 
licensing of teachers so that only the 
fully qualified may enter our ranks, we 
are accused of closed-shop tactics. When 
we urge the minimum of an arts or 
science degree for teachers everywhere 
in the school system, we are scorned 


Anyone, we are told, can teach, and espe 
the One 
doesn’t need too much education to teach 


cially in elementary school 


the second grade, or the sixth. I am con 
cerned to find this idea flourishing not 
only the but 
among university people as 
be but I 
subject matter, 


educated, 


well. I 


among poorly 
may 
believe that, besides the 


we 


wrong 
must Know a great 
teach must know 
the that shape 


and something of our civilization’s 


deal in order to 
the children 


them 


we 


and forces 


roots and meaning The vears at univer 


sity help us toward that knowledge and 


better Why, 


Striving To! 


make us teachers then 


SO 


are we opposed in this pro 


f 


essional status? 


I repeat we are being criticized for 


We 


progressive 


the wrong things are criticized for 


deing too have 
the 


swinging too 


although we 
the 
We are criticized for 
from 


not even kept up with rest of 


world 
f 


traditional 
we are still deep in 


al programs although 


a turn-of-the-century 


rut. We are criticized for trying to teach 
‘the whole child” although most of us 
haven't a clue as to what it means. We 
are criticized for using jargon although 
we are barely able to express our new 
ideas in professional terms. We are not 


criticized for failure to be daring in our 
approach the real problems of 
time. We not criticized for ow 
failure to experiment boldly with teach- 
ing techniques 


to our 


are 


We are not criticized for 
our failure to use the vast body of socio 
logical and psychological research to im 
prove our schools. I heartily wish that we 
were doing more of the things for which 
we are being criticized. We'd be better 
teachers in better schools if we were 

I've of That 
expect to be allowed 
classroom each day and shut 
out, but I want it under 
stood that I am generally competent to 
do my job 


been critical my critics. 


doesn’t mean I to 
xO into my 
the 


world do 


I do ask for the privilege of 
leading an ordinary, normal life in which 
I may be permitted to talk about some 
thing children the 
comings of our system. | 


besides and short 
educational 
want to be treated as though’ I have the 
common faults and virtues of the rest of 
nankind, as though I were neither a 
nodel of propriety nor an ogre 

Don't mistake me. I have taught a long 
time, and in spite of all I have said there 
is nothing | would rather do, or any way 
of earning a living | would rather 
commend 
but it is 


re 
Teaching is infinitely wearing, 
infinitely interesting. It has 
excitement and all 


opportunity for originality, for its mate 


variety and kinds of 


rial is young humankind. No clay is so 
malleable, no canvas so challenging, no 
unwritten manuscript so provocative. Nor 


is any artistic achievement so satisfying 
as the tiny impress a teacher has made 
on the mind and character of a child 


This is my guarantee of immortality. I 


can claim it without false modesty, and 


hold it close through the shifting pattern 
of the and the 


classes 





years that come 
and go. Perhaps, fundamentally, that is 
why I am still teaching. » 
IS YOUR SUBSCRIPTION DUE? 
Subscribers receiving notice of the 


approaching expiration of their subscrip- 
tions are reminded of the necessity of 
sending in their renewal orders promptly. 
The demand for copies to fill new orders 
is so great that we cannot guarantee the 
mailing of even a single issue beyond the 
period covered by your subscription, 
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The happy sequel to Quebec’s great ball-park wedding continued from page 23 




















































































number of disapproving persons con- 
nned it as a “mockery of marriage.” 
Yet it was intended to be ind has 
oved to be anything but that. Prob 


‘ly few of the thousands who saw a 
carnival spirit in the mass marriage 

lerstood that these one hundred and 
five young French-Canadian couples 


in fact, the first graduating class 


of a unique “university of marriage.” 
[he colorful spectacle in the ball park 
was a sort of valedictory to a year of 


serious education in the most important 
ind most difficult of human relationships. 

[his is no mere figure of speech. The 

ccessful graduates—and more were 
veeded out than passed—had each won 

minimum mark of sixty percent in hit 
teen tough examination papers contain 
ing no fewer than seven hundred and 
fifty searching questions on every aspect 
f marriage ranging from courtship to 
the psychology of choosing a mate, from 
budgeting to sex adjustment 

What they learned has since become 
part of the curriculum of the University 
of Ottawa ind the course has spread 
through the world so widely that its 
sponsors have renamed it the _ Inter 
national Marriage Preparation Service 
and claim it has become Canada’s most 
important single influence on the every 
day life of people in other countries 

It is an intriguing thought that a 
French-Canadian program for happy 
marriage, compiled to help a group of 
young Quebec Catholic workers, now 
guides the home life—and the love life 

of a million people in the Philippines 
Lebanon, Holland, the United States, 
Basutoland, India, New Zealand and a 
score more foreign lands. 

Although the marriage - preparation 
course is based on Roman Catholic doc 
rine, not all students are Catholics 
In Toronto, ten percent of the four thou 


sand graduates of classes conducted by 
the Paulist Fathers have been Protest 
ants. A pair of gratified youngsters re 
cently told Father Frank Stone, director 


of the courses, “You've taught us how to 


be a good husband and wife—and better 
Anglicans.’ 

The course was inspired by Pope 
Pius XI. In 1938 the Oblate priests and 
lay leaders of Quebec’s Young Catholic 
Workers were pondering a new project 
for the year for its forty thousand mem 
bers. The organization—known in Que 
bec as the JOC (or Jeunesse Ouvriere 
Catholique) had been founded in 
mid-depression 1932 by Father Henri 
Roy. encouraged by Quebec's Catholic 
bishops 

Roy and his JOC set up homes for 
young unemployed and organized class 

to continue schooling that had been 
cut short (a study showed the majority 
of unemployed youths had not gone 
beyond the seventh grade). The JOC 
persuaded Montreal courts to parole 
young offenders in its care, and spon- 
sored recreation clubs and summer 
camps to keep its charges out of trouble 

But by 1938 the depression was eas 
ing, and JOC members were growing up 
Seeking new ways to serve them, Roy 
ind his associates remembered an en- 
yclical on marriage issued by Pope Pius 
XI a few years before 

In order to bring about the restora 
tion of marriage, it is indeed of the ut 
most importance that the faithful should 
be well instructed concerning matrimony, 


both by word of mouth and by 


ten word, not cursorily 


fully, 


by means of 


arguments 


The 
which 


‘restoration 


but often 


Few understood that these were the first graduates of a unique university of marriage”’ 


the writ- 


and 


plain and weighty 


JOC decided to test the 


ol 


marriage” 


( 


extent to 


was 


needed in Quebec. It was a complex task, pared for a marriage that is going to 
since in Catholic communities the basic last whether it is happy or not,” a JOC 
index of marriage failure—divorce—was chaplain pointed out late: 

largely absent. “But the prohibition of So the JOC launched a series of dis 
divorce makes it all the more import- cussion and investigation projects among 
ant that husband and wife be well pre- its two hundred branches, made survey 
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What young couples 
are taught in Quebec’s unique marriage course 


One million twenty-two countries have 


prepared for marriage by studying a course prepared 


people in 


for Quebec brides and grooms. The following are 


brief excerpts,from the comprehensive course: 
i 





ON CHOOSING A MATI 

Marriage | not y n eat: mu ft k 

Young lad f ) 1 in the fh OUI 
lover a ince! lov tf nothe oO i ort 
ite that yung man will rtainly lov I 

Young n on nfatuation blind yo On 
nan had a ft pot or red | r and mart 1a 
oung lady vho had ‘tl ost he tif i ha 
mortal « ver beheld But hat r waken 
} vin h ealized fter tl hon om hat ft 
had married not only th hair but tf 1d 
he | rac T i vell 
ON THE SNARE OF BEAUTY 

\ pretty f | ll-formed gi ul econd 
If you ncé or fiance possesses physical 
beaut ove! nd abov mor profound qualiti Dd 
grateful! to a kind Providenc« If not, in its place 


ou should demand a ready smule and an expression 


that tells of something more precious than good 
loo} One laver of rouge lipstick o- fingernail poli h 
meared on another in no way enhances a worman 





natural attractivene 


in bill of health before 


: — ' vet 
Visit a doctor and ici 


children 


health will be in direct 
proportion to that of their parents 
ly in the father, usually breeds misery and suf ing 


household 


ON MASCULINITY AND FEMININITY 

Ever rl ints to marry someone who Is € 
inch a man. On the other hand a decent young man 
bhors placing th ng on the finger of igaret 
fiend or an icohol idict Each sex excel n th 
God-given vocation assigned it ich limps when it 
adopt the abit and innerism of the pposit 
ex 
ON INTELLECTUAL EQUALITY 

Husband and wife should belong to an approx! 
mately equal level in the intellectual sphere A mal 
riage where there is no common meeting-ground fo 
the intellects as to education and culture has little 
chance of being happ 
ON SOCIAL LEVELS 

In ordinary ises if IS a Serious mustake to marry 
far above or far below one own social rank 
ON DEMONSTRATIVENESS 

\ warm-blooded young lover should not tie him 
elf up with a girl who becomes nervous at the least 
nanifestation of tenderness Som girl just ant 
stand a man around them. Marriage ts the last thing 
for them 

\ voung girl simply bubbling over with affection 
hould never pledge her hand to an _ unresponsive 
iceberg of man. On the other hand a young lady 
should not prove too demanding. It’s pretty hard for 
some maies to iender. They mean well, they lo 
you dearly, but after all boys will be boy \ 
they 1 grown up and are married men 
ON DRINKING 

Future spouses should be very exact of each 


other in the matter of drinking. This is not 


to be blanket condemnation of all alcoholic 
in the mind of the church temperance does n¢ 
mean abstinencs fhe thing is to know when t 


take a glass and no more 


intended 


| 
drinks 


t 


Oo 


ON REVEALING THE PAST 








H the future husband or wit the right to 
lemand of the ott in avowal o licit relation 
h ott perso! I if general answer could 
given it oO i No As a questions of 
onscience should re iin the secret of the individual 
may | xceptior our recommendatior 
) ek p idvic in each particular case.’ 
ON MIXED MARRIAGES 
They ire langerous! So dangerous that even 
Protestant iniste la come out trongly in 
opposition to them The increasing fréquency ’ of 
livorce is cause for ample worry, especially for the 
Catholic member of a mixed marriage. Should the 
non-Catholic spouse decide to obtain divorce’ the 
Catholic spouse is left in a most unenviable position 
H yy she must pract complete sexual abstinence 
ntii death, or the death of the ‘divorced pouse 
ON COURTSHIP 
( ourtship should normally tak place at the 
home of the parents, preferably that of the girl's 
Do not tolerate a courtship carried on in restaurants 
1utomobDiles, private oon or night clubs Beware 
of those who, under pretense of lo seek to elude 
the watchful ire of parent 
ON CHILDREN 
Do not marry with th ntention of having no 
hildren. Do not marry with the intention of having 
tain nt r of children. The decision Should 
ye: “We 1! do our duty as a Christian couple until 
the end we will accept as coming from God 
all children that will be the fruit of our union 
ON TWIN BEDS 
\ ent enquiry attributes, and not without rei 
son i najor part of the blame for the persistent 
liscord in certain homes on the use of twin beds 
Experience ove the centuries confirms this state 


double bed with its proximity of the bod 


upset, of 


favors hearts that are nded, even divided 


do not let the sun go down on youl 


ON HONEYMOONS 


We highly recommend that the 


vedding trip 


made quietly and calmly imply a prelude to your 


home life Refrain from all public demonstrations 


of love (especially on the train, boat or bus). These 


lemonstrations, permissible in the privacy of one’s 


room ire in public i gross lack of good taste 


ON BIRTH CONTROL: 


It is not the privilege of parents to gratil’y their 


passions while at the same time avoiding the duty 


of rearing children. You should refuse to have any 


thing to do with any contraceptive devices regard 
ss of pretext. The rhythm system is not permitted 
here the motive is to obtain satisfaction without 


children, or to obtain luxuries instead of children, o1 


o avoid the finger of scorn pointed by friends with 


nited famuili 


ON FAMILY BUDGETS: 
The family is, from an economic point of view, 
t ne A young woman has a right to know 
h ture husband’s exact financial position. If he 
ere to refuse to answer such questions she could 
sonably have serious misgivings as to the future 


The wife should not be enslaved to her husband; she 


should not have to ask at every turn and as a favor 


for the money that ts, after all, for the welfare of the 


home Ihe husband should not be too 


with details Let 


concerned 


him approve oO! a general plan and 


then abide by it 


MA‘ 


I 


AN’S 





people 


single 


after survey 


among 
couples about to be married, and some 


couples already married; queried priests, 


doctors, lawyers, judges, sociologists 
merchants. The results dismayed Father 
Roy and his helpers. Not more thar 
one third of the marriageable or mar 


ried appeared to know enough about the 


physical, spiritual, emotional or econom 


to stand a good 


aspects of family life 
hance of happy 
As a result the JOC 


course. Originally 


marriage 

Started a “pilot 
the plan was modest 
people 


would be given in 


twenty-five pairs of young who 


intended to marry 


tensive instruction by priests and lay 


experts in the various facets of married 
life hei 
mass marriage of 
in Notre Cathedral 


of his 


graduation would be the 
all twenty-five couples 


When 


friends warned him that it might 


Dame some 


be regarded as a publicity stunt, Roy 


surprised them by 


| Saving 





But it is propaganda—propaganda for 
happy marriage to counteract the other 
side of marriage, divorce and broken 
homes, which now gets most of the 


publicity 
When 
among JOC 


word of the marriage course 
and their 
Roy and 


rigorous weeding 


pread members 


friends, so many applied that 


his staff 


out of 


even after a 
raise the en 
then to fifty, 

inflex 
Even s« 


candidates, had to 


rolment, first to thirty-five 
finally to an 


seventy-five and 


ible limit” of one hundred 


inother five couples managed to get in 


by the time the courses started 


These were no formal lectures, but eve 


ning after cive-and-take dis 


evening of 
Most of the 


priests, but 


Cussions sessions were con 


ducted by doctors, lawyers, 
nurses and home economists took part in 
field 


Three o1 


others. There was work” on the 


curriculum, too four pairs of 
students would descend on the home of a 
couple married a year or so and quiz the 
aspects of their mat 


from how they apportioned th 


newlyweds on all 
ried life 
how they 


The students 


housekeeping money to were 
preparing for the first baby 
and their teachers wrote playlets arounc 
the problems of marriage and acted them 
students 


out before an audience of fellow 


to heighten “the feeling of reality 
Only for sessions in which the biolog! 


cal aspects of marriage were discussed 
were the boys and girls separated 
that the 


young people would ask questions more 


that was only because we felt 


freely and 
frankly if the 
ent,” explained a JOC 


discuss the problems more 


other sex were not pres 
official 

This was the preparation for the spec 
Montreal's 
Nearly 
hundred 
from St 


one big 


tacular “mass marriage” in 


ball park on July 23, 1939 two 


decades have passed since the 


couples went 


Island 
limelight 


and five 
Helen's 
lay in the 


nome 


and, after their 


slipped quietly into 
married life 


the anonymity of everyday 


they were no 


membership 


As married couples 


longer eligible for in the 
JOC. But Father 
he would follow up the 
that might arise i 
married life. So the 


Roy had pledged that 
marriages and 
help with problems 
the early years of 


Ligue Ouvriere (League of 


Catholique 
Catholic Workers) was founded as a sort 
Today 
membership of 


of graduate branch of the JOG 
the LOC has an 


five thousand 


active 


most of them graduate 
of the JOC’s course in marriage prepara 
LOC 


the discussion of home and school prob 


tion. The serves as a forum for 
lems and a clearinghouse of informatior 
child psy 
in fact, all matters pertain 
family life. A special function 
LOC has been to keep in touch 


on jobs, budgets, vacations, 
chology and 
ing to 


of the 


Continued on page 40 
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Only Kodak gifts have this “Open me first” tag. Above: Br 


World’s most popular snapshooter—Brownie 
Hawkeye Camera takes sharp, clear snapshots in 
black-and-white or color. Aim ; ; ; and shoot. 


With flasholder, bulbs, batteries, film $17.50 


35mm classic—new Kodak Signet 80 Camera 
has exposure meter, ra iwefinder, f/2.8 lens 
Accepts wide-angle ($69 telephoto ($84.25) 
lenses, multiframe finder ($23.25). . $148.50 


ywnie Starflash Outfit, 





For snapshots and color slides, too—Brownie 
Starflex Camera takes them all. Shows your 
picture big—before you snap it. Complete with 


flasholder, bulbs, batteries and film $18.85 





Youturniton...it does the rest! New automatic 


Kodak Cavalcade Projector changes slides all by 


itself! Steel jackets protect slides. With remote- 
control cord. 500-watt: f/2.8 lens $184.50 
Vl I 


vw down t 


See Kodak’s ‘ 





mera in choice of colors: red, white, 


Kodak gifts say 


...and save all the Jun of 


‘The Ed Sullivan Show 










blue or black. Complete, $11.45 





See your picture big—in the hooded viewfinder of 
the Kodak Duaflex IV Camera. No focusing. With 
flasholder, bulbs, batteries, film, $28.95. Also see 
Kodak Duaflex DeLuxe Outfit cee RtOBe 





8mm color movies—indoors and out—snapshot 
easy ! Brownie Movie Camera, {/2.3, requires only 
one setting! $37.95. Complete kit: camera, 
2-lamp movie light, lamps, titler board . . $48.25 


Are f har t 


Prices are su t 
’> on CBC-TV | 


thout notice 


Networ 




















The moment you open your Kodak gift, you can start taking pictures of all your Christmas fun! 


“Open me first ! 


Christmas tn pictures! 


35mm camera— Kodak Pony II 


stest-to-use 
posul and built- 
vy. No-thread loading. With buibs, 


$47.25 


1 
re setting to make, 


Movies for color and action— Brownie Movie Cam- 
era with fast f/2.3 lens shoots 8mm color movies. 


3rownie 300 Movie Projector $79.95 shows them 


$117.90 


up to 3 feet wide. Complete outfit 


Simplifies 35mm color slides—Kodak Pony IV 


Camera has new system that tells proper exposure 


at a glance; no-thread loading; 


With case, flasholder, slide viewer, bulbs, $65.95 


New! Scopesight Brownie Movie Cameras have 
built-in exposure meter; pointer in viewfinder 
automatically shows when exposure is correct. 


{/1.9 single-lens, $94.50. f/1.9 turret. . $119.50 


fast {/3.5 ler 


To shoot and show 35mm color slides 


50 Camera has easy-to-use ex] 
quick ¢ »p-in loading. With 


$95.50. Kodak 300 Projec to 


Get 3 movie views—regular, wide-angle, and tele- 
photo—with Brownie Movie Camera, Turret f/2.3. 


9.50. Kodak Showtime 8 Projector 
with built-in dry splicer............. $219.50 


750-watt 


CANADIAN KODAK CO., LIMITED, Toronto 9, Ontario 
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with the hi tories of il hundred and Four other wives and « husbands 
five couples have died 

How fa th fared in nineteen Perhaps surprisingly in the lhght ot 
years? traditionally large French-Canadian fam 

The tact of which LOG official i ilies, the mass marriage has produced 
proudest is that they have recorded x the moderate average of three children 
broken homes, no scparations, among the to a family. The largest family is that of 
pioneer group Georges and Marie-Berthe ‘Couture, who 

There have been remarkabl few operate a restaurant in Granby, Que 
deaths, too. Cyrille Paradis left ick with the boisterous help of the elders 
bed to take part in the ceremony, re among their twelve children—six girl 
turned home with his bride and di and six boys ranging in age from eigl 
in less than a month. Both Mr. and Mi teen years to seven month Another 
Donati CGuardad have died, child couple has ten children 
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More than seventy percent of the couples 
own their homes (in one group of twenty 
families living in the north suburbs of 
Montreal, seventeen are homeowners). 

The mass-marriage couples do not re 
their studies in preparation for 
marriage as some half-forgotten incident 
of their youth, but as the principal influ 


gard 


ence in their married life and a definit 
factor in their success. Consider the case 
of Henri and Thérése Séguin, the “lead 
couple” of the mass marriage. On the eve 
of their wedding, twenty-three-year-old 
Henri summed up what he had learned 


and made a prediction for the Seguins 
“Without the 


ny fiancée and I could never have unde: 


ruture course In Marriag 


stood so well the practical aspects ol 
marriage. We both now know our own 
hearts and minds. Because of our train 
ing I am sure our honeymoon will last 
and we will be better spouses and 
Narents.” 

Shy hérese Seguin added “| have 
iearned what a serious and sacred thing 


marriage is and all the duties it involves 
Without the 


as heedless and frivolous as man 


course | would have been 
brides 
I have known who have been disillusion 
ed when they found marriage wasn't just 
a round of parties and pleasures.’ 

How well have those brave words been 
borne out? “Better even than we hoped, 
Henri recently. “We have 
worked team it has 


rewarding life.” 


Seguin said 


as a and been a 
wonderfully 


When they were married Henri Seguin 


was a clerk in Montreal’s tax office. A 
few years later the “team” pondered 

serious decision: should Henri leave hi 
safe civil-service job for a more hazard 
ous selling career? They decided on the 
venture, and Henri became a fur sales 
man. Today he is vice-president of Mc 
Comber Furs Inc. With the help of 
Therese Seguin’s shrewd household man 
agement, learned in her pre-marriage 
course, the Seguins have bought a large 
building on Fleury: Street. They hav 


eal old Nicole l 
at the Universit 


children. Eighteen-} 
a physiotherapy student 


rou 


of Montreal. The other children are p| 
ning university educations, too, in con 
mon with many other children o 
mass - marriage couples. None of th 
latter attended university, and some d 
not reach far in high school 

Time after time these couples repeat 
the theme: “The course has been the 
most important influence in our marric 
life.” 

‘Before this marriage all my _ luch 
was bad; after, all was good,” says Al 


phonse Rodrigue. “I did not even have a 
job when I but | th 
next day. We have had sickness and op 


married, got one 


erations, and once we lost all our posses 
sions in a fire. But what my wife learne 
in the course has made her such a good 
manager that we have never suffered 
Today we own our own home. summe 
cottage and cal For seventeen years 
Rodrigue has driven a bus on Montreal 
treets, and has earned a unique reputi 
tion as “the bus driver who never get 
mad 

Once Rodrigue visited a JOC ha 
while Father Sanschagrin was conduct 
ing a marriage-preparation class. “Give 
the students your recipe for happy mat 


riage,” the priest suggested 

Rodrigue delivered his first and on 

expert. “Alway 
wife when you leave home and 


lecture aS a marriage 


KISS YOUI 


when you return,” he instructed Then 
look carefully around for something she 
may have done. Has she put up new cur 


tains, or changed the furniture around? 


Perhaps she has a new hairdo. Notic« 
such things and praise her for them. In 
this way your honeymoon will neve 
end.’ 
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Invariably the couples are propagan- problems as great or greater than Can- the description of the physical character- translated into Spanish by Chilean Cath- 


dists for pre-marital preparation. Arthur ada’s. The very existence of such a course istics of male and female has beer elim- olics, wondered why the term “street 
Green had a unique opportunity to pass aroused interest everywhere. inated; not through delicacy, but because car’ appeared often in the text. In Chile, 
on the JOC’s message. Green, a French To date, twenty-two countries are pro- in India many children run naked in “wawa”™ is the colloquial term for “child.” 
Canadian whose name came from an ducing and distributing the course with the warm climate, live with parents in In Cuba, it means street car. 
Irish ancestor, was a provost sergeant the permission of the Catholic Centre at the intimacy of one-room homes, and An unforeseen by-product of the 
with the Royal Montreal Regiment over- Ottawa, and sixty more are negotiating the human body is no mystery course is that ‘he Catholic Centre at 
seas. A provost sergeant Is often a figure for it. Quebec Catholic mores are studied The Dutch director of the course was Ottawa has become a tourist attraction 
of fear to his men, but the eight hundred in Tagalog by Filipinos, in Arabic, Flem- puzzled by a statement in the hygiene Every summer hundreds of visitors ai 
oldiers Green policed soon learned that ish, French, German, Spanish, Italian, section, recommending the drinking of rive, identify themselves as graduates of 
Green's idea of discipline was a lecture Dutch and fifteen of the dialects of India. six glasses of water a day for health. “Is the course, and explain, “We included 
on “how to be happily married The Catholic Centre has had to per- this,” he queried, “in addition to the Ottawa in our vacation trip because we 
I'm sure I saved some of them from mit several changes in the course to meet beer that everybody drinks?” wanted to meet the people who had 


hasty marriage,” says Green. “At least local conditions. In India, for example, Cuban priests, given the course as taught us how to be happily married.” *& 
most of them waited until they got back 





home 

It was, in fact, postwar dislocation that 
provided the great stimulus for the ex- 
pansion of the course in marriage prep- 
iration. During the war the JOC con- 
tinued the course, but the material had 
never been written, and it was available 
only to those who could attend. (They 
idd up, however, to one hundred thou- 
sand graduates, and seven thousand a 
year still attend JOC courses in Quebec, 
Maritimes and Ontario French-Canadian 
communities.) 

It occurred to Father André Guay, 
one of the priests who had assisted at the 
mass marriage and had since joined the 
Catholic Centre of the University of 
Ottawa, that a written version should 
be available to young people who could 
not attend classes. He discussed it with 
Father Sanschagrin, who agreed. The 
two priests, with the collaboration of lay 
experts in various aspects of marriage, 
wrote a fifteen-part, 370-page textbook 
in French. The first printing of seven 
thousand didn’t begin to meet the de- 
mand from French-Canadian communi- 
ties. Since then fifty thousand have been 
published and the orders still have not 
been filled 

Guay thought there might be some 
small demand for an English transla- 
tion. He printed seven thousand, put a 
small notice in the Catholic publication 
Sunday Visitor—and got four thousand 
requests from that source alone, the ma- 
jority from the United States 

This response so surprised Guay that 
he decided to investigate the potential 
interest in other countries. He booked 
passage by air around the world, visited 
twenty countries and made more than 
a hundred speeches to Catholic groups. 
Not once he recalls did I say, ‘In 
Canada we have a course in marriage 
preparation which you should use.” In- 
stead, I told my audiences of priests and 
Catholic lay leaders that I was studying 


tt 


eir own methods in marriage prepara- 
tion in ordet to improve our course, 
hich already had some success in Can- 
ida and the United States 


es 
It turned out that none of the coun- ‘s I 
fog : 





tries Guay visited had organized courses \ B 


of instruction in marriage—but all had From LJ | the Rig ht Product 
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Be sure to notify us at Dominion Tar & Chemical’s products are so varied many other products are supplied by DTC subsidiari« 
least six weeks in and widespread that it is not unusual they should ANSWERING THE CHALLENGE of supplying the 
advance, otherwise you meet everv dav of the week. Here. salt from Sifto Salt right produ t at the right time is typical of DTC and 

‘ € 5 copie _— | , 

ined tye po Limited makes winter roads safe for driving, while its operating subsidiaries. These subsidiaries are con- 
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addresses attach one — ae =o . po! ; I rom ! y is |} Ip| g ar ? 
of your present address Canada Creosoting are used to build a fence, farm struc new products for home, farm and industry. The result? 
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SOLVE YOUR 
TRAVEL PROBLEMS! 


it costs no more 


fo reserve in advance when you 


RENT A NEW CAR! 


' GO TILDEN! 


TRIP? VACATION? 


. BUSINESS 
BE ASSURED OF TRANS- 
PORTATION AT YOUR 
DESTINATION. 

} TILDEN MAN WILL 


YOUR LOCAIL 


| ARRANGE TO HAVE YOU 

! MET AT PLANE OR TRAIN 

, WITH A SPARKLING NEW 
CHEV OR OTHER FINE CAR 
AS PRIVATE AS YOUR OWN! 

© gas ‘pr yranee 

' the low renta 


TILDEN 


rent-A-CQT mga 





The All-Canadian system agents throughout the world 


Head Office: 1194 Stanley Street, Montreal 





TIT TIT IIi 


ou can dO pour 
Christmas 
shopping as pou 

read this magazine ! 


(see page 61) 
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The ship that wouldn’t die continued from page 21 





Bear earned a 
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gainst th One hundr ind -n t 
gi I 1X [ h SI had ar 
tor nit n yf 675 ( 
do that suggested he 1Z 
Tough? She had suffered nearly every 
thing CA 1, short of sinking 
Sul g 1d accidents, she 
ontributed in no small way to this con 
tl it mn ney development to her! 
oO glo ind to the eflecte gio oO 
he ix owne ncluding one go I 
t, one world-reno xplore and 
en one seum 
I he nan who ord d h built 
yundee, Scotland, was Walter Grieve 


vead of Bain Johnston's, a 


i ealing company. He 
to outlast any other 

» planned and so made 
her beams, drawknives 
massive oOaken timber 
when an infant Winston 


mewling at Marlboregugh 


her launching was celebrated. Under each 
mast, heads-up shillings were placed to 
bring her luck. Soon she set sail under 
Alexander Graham, first of her more 
than thirty skippers, for her home port 
of St. John’s to join Grieves other seal 
e! Tiger, Leopard, Wolf and Lion 
There Graham signed two hundred 
ind eventy-three seal hunters to work 
th hip on shares. At that time, New 


oundland law 


the capital's hi 


iS that of an Ok 
That vea 

Bea peeding 

ice aS if it we 

days she found 


Soon her look 
ror i oun 
whitecoal 


whl 


The hunters 


rom slippery f 


not lurk in 


at chunks < 


eal 1ughter 


i ‘ 
them y Lal 4 4 
fu 

D upon d 
last when tl 
could wim, t 
thawing sea ¢ 


rendezvous off 


ivailable of Be 


first haul of n 
seals—the 
have recovered 


ment to her bul 


During ten 
bloodiest hunt 
captains 


in the fleet. St 


envio 


sick leape 1 like 


began, the hunters c 


yeal record 


said no ship might leave 


arbor on the annual hunt 
lock in the afternoon of 
mace each start as tense 
lahoma land race 
the tarting 


through the 


cannon seni 


harbor shel 
re only a mirage. In two 
the ice pack off Labrador 
searching feverishly 


{1 them—adults and baby 


outs 


mpering on the ice 
climbed recklessly over 


| ballet dancer 


loe to floe as if death did 
ery t 


treacherous leap As 


ice ground together, the 


lubbing 
leath, concentrating on 


value of their fuzzy 


yr tne 


killing went on. At 


month - old whitecoats 
hey disappeared into the 
ym their way to 


No 


ar’s original cost 


summer! 


Greenland record is 


but this 


10re than twelve thousand 


was said to 


a fourth of Grieve’s pay 


Iders 


years at the hardest 
in the world,” the sealing 
usly voted Bear best ship 
re had surpassed her own 


nation’s 








how In the of 1883 
1 to e 4 Och 
When she rrived ck in St. John's 
n apt lid not d that f t 
uf e-quarte ot centu her se 
ng ] e ve ( that she 
ne i€ e e oO advent . 
B p 1 in to her St. John’s wharf 
tT 1 1884 to be met by the « 
United States consul, who told af 
tain his government had paid Walter 
Grieve $100,000 for her. She was to at 
termpt the rescue of Lieut. A. W. Greel) 
xpedition to the Canadian Arctic. A 
l S. arm officer, Greely had set out 
881 to set up a meteorological station in 


Lady Fyanklin Bay, but supply ships had 


failed to reach him because of ice. Nov 
shocked American people, aware that 
the twenty-five-man survey party must De 


t 


near Starvation, was demanding action 


Turned fro ver planned destiny, Bear 
became a unit of the U.S. Navy. On 
April 24, 1884, urged on by prayers to 

ive Gree in nis men ne stout 
barkentine left for ice-blocked northern 
seas 

Lat nM fter vain attempts to 
locate leads through the pack into the 


Ode to a 
business woman 


The type of business she prefers 
Usually isn't hers 
Ida M. Pardue 
coast of Grinnell Land, where Greely 
was last reported Bear found an open 
ing. While she followed a narrow chan 
nel near shore, death flung its first chal 
lenge at her when she piled onto an 
uncharted sunken rock. She hung pre 


while her 
finally 


cariously on its knife edge 


commander shouted frantic orders, 


shuddered free under full steam astern 
Nearly any other ship would have been 
holed and sunk The Bear sailed on, her 


scarcely dented 
But every day of 


the 


timbers 
searching thinned 


chances of 


finding any Greely men 
alive. Bear felt her way through bliz 
zards, fog and drifting ice, seeking des 


perately for signs of the lost encampment 


On June 21, in a driving blizzard, a 


shore party heard a human sounding cry 


Scrambling up a rock-strewn slope, ex 


cited seamen came upon Sergeant Long 
one of Greely’s men, who collapsed at 


feet, his sunken eyes wild with the 


light of 


thei 
a terrible victory 
many of are alive?” he was 


asked 


How you 
urgently 


Long said 


Seven and began to weep 
uncontrollably 

Weeks late! Bear sailed into New 
York harbor, met by the cheers of thou 
sands at the water’s edge. She had heard 
her first but not her last heartfelt 
ovation At the wharfside, President 


Arthur aboard to thank 
crew on behalf of a nation 
had stipulated that 


Greel\ 


Came vessel and 
grateful 
Congress Bear be 


sold once the mission was done 


However, het work had attracted 
the sentimental attentions of 
the U.S Marine, 


of the Coast Guard, who put in an im 


rescue 
Revenue 


pi edecessor 


passioned bid to take over the now-cele 
brated ship. 


MACLEAN’S 


officers of 


M 





thanks for rescuing a doomed expedition 


Early in 1885, she changed hands, and 


set out under arms to police the musty 


Bering Sea against what Washington con 
sidered to be illegal sealing operations, 
largely by ships based in British Colum 
bia ports 

The life and times of the Bear took on 
and variety in the next few 


infinite color 





Her deck became an outpost court 


her captain the judge. Eskimos thronged 


kayaks and oomiaks to meet “the 


out in 


ire canoe,” swarmed over! her sides with 


gifts of carved walrus tusks and furs. At 


times, pitifully near starvation, they beg 
ged food whach was always forthcoming 
No wondemthe ship became a living 


legend to them 
But Bear had tasteful 


policing sealers who pursued hunting tac 


less duties in 


tics unilaterally declared to be illegal 
by the U.S 


international 


waters beyond the 
three-mile limit. The 
government had claimed all of the 
Bering Sea, Washington said, and had dis 
Alaska 


even in 
Rus 


Sian 


posed of the claim by the sale of 





to the U.S. Other nations, Britain and 
Canada particularly, declared the Ameri 
can interpretation had no basis in inter 
national law 

Complications set in when, during 
Bear's first seasons in Alaskan waters 
the Revenue Marine captured nearly a 


they 
claimed, had been sealing illegally. The 
schooners their captains 
fined. When Britain and Canada protest 
ed, Washington retorted that 


score of Canadian schooners which, 
were destroyed, 


a seal cen 


sus showed the herds to be facing extinc 


tion. The U.S. would clamp down even 
more ruthlessly on “poachers.” 
U.S. Navy ships joined the Revenue 


cutters, and Britain assigned cruisers to 
prevent further seizure of Canadian ships 
Now Bear was in the eye of the cyclone 
For a while, even war seemed possible 
At the brink, Britain turned to rule of 
An international court Paris 
to ponder the quarrel, and it assessed the 
U.S. nearly half a million dollars in rep 


arations. Yet Washington as 


law met in 


well as Can 


ada won a victory when the court estab 
lished a closed season for Seal-hunting 
from May | to July 31, and a licensing 
system under which only authorized 
vessels could hunt at all 


During that parlous time. Bear remain 
In the fall 
of 1897, she was assigned to a job which 


ed available for rescue work 
was again to bring her page-one treatment 
in the world press. Eight whaling vessels 
had become trapped in the ice near Point 
Barrow, on Alaska’s northern coast. Cap 
Tuttle, 
der, was ordered after the trapped men 
His problem: ice prevented a ship reach 
ing them before next 
which time they would be 


tain Francis then Bear’s comman 


midsummer, by 
Tuttle's 


desperate solution was to send an 


dead 
Ovel 
unde! 
volunteered for th 
setting out from the village of 
onak on December 14 

Across the snowy wilderness the party 
pressed, with fifteen 
go. Near Cape Nome, 
an Eskimo friend to 
hundred 


land team to the rescue. Four 


Lieut. D. H 


trek 


men 
Jarvis, 


Tun 


hundred miles t 
Jarvis persuaded 
part with his herd 

thirty-eight rein 
deer, hoping to drive the animals across 
the 


of four and 


the ice to trapped How else 


ships 
could he deliver enough food to the star 
vation-menaced men? 

Eight hundred miles and fifty-five days 
after they picked up the herd, Bear's vol 


unteers delivered it to the whalers. “Some 
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t takes two to keep up with the times 


that wind themselves, tell time and date, split seconds ~— 


It takes two—to enjoy today’s leisurely world. One fine jeweled-lever 
watch to time your daily activities. And another to open up a wonderful 
new world of time. Look for fashion and you'll find women’s watches in 
the shape of bracelets or rings—men’s watches with the smart simplicity 


that’s truly modern. Look for fun and function, and you'll find watches 


precise jeweled-lever movement itself—the beginning 


protect them- 
selves from shock, water, dirt. They’re all made possible by the ¢ ompact, 2 


of the fine watch 


* — invented, perfected hy Swiss « raftsmanship, four centuries old. For the 


gifts you'll give with pride, let your jeweler be your guide. 


Kine 
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It starts where you buy your ski clothes . 


. and the less 


is simply this: to make sure, a/ways, that your ski 


wear fastens with Lightning 


zippers. 


You 


‘ll learn from 


pleasant experiences that a Lightning fastener never let 


down 


and wind alike 


always gives a snug, sleek fit that keeps out snow 


You'll learn, too, that in addition to its 


nN 


you 


durable, rugged and dependable qualities, Lightning has a 


All in all, 


to look for the little tag that says * 


nice sense of fashion 


Lightning Zipper to be sure!’ 
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TO BE SURE 


it’s a lesson worth learning, 


It’s a sure sign of quality. 
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of the officers wanted to know if we'd 
come in a balloon,” Jarvis said later. 
The whalemen’s reaction was hardly 


surprising. Nearly two thousand miles of 
ice separated them open water 
when the heroic team had reached them 
But Bear was a great ship. Great deed 
were expected of her company. 
rush to 


from 


By now the gold Canada’s 
Yukon had begun, and the Revenue cut 
ter played her part in that eventful era 
In the 1897, waiting for 
the ice to recede northward, she, policed 
the rambunctious prospectors holing up 
at Dutch Harbor until the Yukon River 
thawed for With spring. shallow 


draft steamers roared down the flooding 


ate summer of 


travel 


stream, loaded with millions in nuggets 
and dust. Gold fever enflamed the for 
tune hunters 

Even Bear's crew caught it. Duty 


bound to their ship, two of her officers 
grubstaked an Indian to search pay dirt 
on the Alaskan side of the border. When 
news came that he had struck -it rich, the 
ship celebrated 
the crew 
natives to file claims. 


Gloom descended when 


learned local law did not allow 


Unfit to serve? 


kept the ship 
from answering cries for help. When, ir 
1913, the Canadian Arctic Expeditio1 
ship Karluk, under Bob Bartlett, was im 
prisoned in ice 


Such side issues never 


Bear set out to find her 
On the way, crushing floe 
chink in the 


at last found a 


barkentine’s oaken armo! 
Five thousand gallons of sea an hou 
gushed into her hull. Pumps working 


furiously, she was forced to return south 
Reaching Nome, the Bear’s captain had 
an unexpected Bartlett himself 
Karluk, crushed by floes, had gone to the 
bottom, and he had Nome by 


dog team and by ride on 


visitor 


made for 
hitching a 
schooner, to press for the 
stranded 


rescue of his 
men 

Speedy repairs put Bear in order. She 
headed for Wrangell Isiand where Bart 
lett had left his men, getting there only 
to find three dead of scurvy. Four others 


had wandered off to perish. But most 
were saved and taken by Bear to Vic 
toria, B.C 

Then, after World War I, her luck 
turned truly sour. A new boiler her 
third—blew, and she had to be towed to 
Seattle. There workmen reported her hull 


sprung in several bolts of 


Swedish 


places. Old 
iron — which held her timbers 
together instead of nails—were thought 
to have rusted away. The ship that had 
survived running into reefs, ramming by 
a lumber schooner, crushing by ice (once 
so hard that even the biack rats aboard 
expecting her to sink, had scurried top 
side in a screaming panic and leaped onto 


the pack), was now declared unfit for 


service. She had outlived her original 
sealing companions, Tiger, Leopard 
Wolf and Lion by decades 


When her officers rose to her defense 
Bear a more careful check by 
Navy experts who found her bolts solid 


her timbers strong 


Was given 


Patched and 
sea, she proved herself by 


sent to 


surviving a 


great storm with winds reaching a hun 
dred and fifty miles an hour. 
At the ripe age of fifty, Bear was 


solidly frozen into the ice pack during 

piled mountainously against 
her while by radio her skipper reported 
her plight and prepared to abandon ship 
Meanwhile newspaper editorials 
basted officials for risking lives by keep 
ing the “decrepit” craft in 


seemed to nearly everyone she was bound 


fog. Floes 


lam 
service It 


to die 

Incredibly, Bear tricked the 
prophets of doom. Forty-two days afte: 
the ice had seized her, it opened to fre 


again 
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her again. But unfavorable publicity had 
done what cruel nature could not. In 
1926, Bear left Barrow for the last time, 
whites and Eskimos unashamedly weep- 
ing as they bade her farewell. When the 
ice-scarred ship reached Oakland, she 
was decommissioned and the city claim- 
ed her as a maritime museum. The price 
nil. Surely now her sailing days were 
done 

When in 1932 she was offered for sale, 
a junk dealer bid a thousand dollars for 
her as scrap; but, timing it like the climax 
in a nineteenth - century melodrama, a 
bold hero came to the lady’s rescue. Rear 
Admiral Richard Byrd bid one thousand 
and fifty dollars to win her, then brought 
her to life with a_ five-hundred-horse 
power diesel engine. In the Thirties, Bear 
contributed largely to the success of 
Byrd’s two voyages to Little America 
After the first, Franklin Roosevelt board 
d her to praise ship and crew for their 
Antarctic exploits. After the second, once 
again—like an aging prima donna—Bear 
finally” retired 

World War II changed that, however, 
when the U.S. Navy bought her from 
Byrd for $140,000—highest price she had 
commanded in any exchange since her 
launching—and sent her to patrol the 
Greenland coast against enemy shipping 
But, the war over, she was stripped of 
machinery and moored in « ship’s grave 
yard at Hingham, Mass., where, in 1948, 
the U.S. Maritime Commission offered 
her hulk for sale. Nobody appeared to 
want the battered old lady. Nobody, that 
is, but William Alfred Shaw, a lean and 
grizzled Haligonian who operated two 
sealing vessels and thought the old Bear 
might be fitted out to make a third. 


For the price of a car 


Anxious as Shaw was to own her, his 
businessman’s instinct told him first to 
discover if she was fit for duty. Having 
outlived four generations of sealers, had 
Bear’s timbers rotted too far to risk 
sending her to sea again? 

Calling his son, A. M. Shaw, and Joe 
Legge, both master mariners, into his 
office, he told them Bear was up for 
sale. Their eyes lit up when he named the 
ship. He walked to a window overlook- 
ing Halifax’s Barrington Street, stood 
there a moment, shoulders slouched 
Straightening, he turned. “Go down and 
look her over,” he said. “Write me if 
she’s sound.” 

When it came, the two captains’ report 
was cautiously favorable. Digging into 
the oak, they found nothing significantly 
wrong with the watertight hull. An out 
side expert was called in. He reported 
She is probably in better condition than 
most boats ten years old running around 
the coast today.” . 

Overjoyed, Shaw put in his bid. For a 
seemingly paltry $5,000 hardly more 
than the price of a medium-sized car 
he owned the ship he had secretly covet 
ed for twenty years. Yet all he actually 
had was an empty shell. Even her hull, 
though sound, needed repairs. 

Shaw's first move was cannily business 
like. Finding 83,333 pounds of lead bal 
last along Bear’s boitom, he sold it for 
more than twice her cost. For $1,750 
he had her towed to Mahone Bay where 
a shipyard went to work on her 

Then came a series of rude shocks 
Seeking a new engine, Shaw was quoted 
$150,000—thirty times the cost of the 
ship! “We have not made a clutch of the 
type originally installed in the Bear for 
years,” one firm replied to a query. Even 
a propeller would cost $1,695. 

But a fine-toothed search turned up a 
second-hand engine, a thousand-horse- 
power job taken from a wrecked tug 
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for “about $20,000." Shaw announced 
Bear would return to sealing next season 
and reaped a fine harvest of sentimental 
feature stories in seaport newspapers. 
Even the New York Times joined in to 
remind its readers of the ship’s lofty 
niche in marine history. 

Painfully, Shaw gathered together 
missing parts for Bear, put an iron bed in 
her to carry her engine. By then, the first 
sealing season in which he had hoped the 
ship would fly his banner had passed 
He had already spent sixty thousand 
dollars on her when the sealing showed 


the first signs of a temporary decline. 

Examining the experience of another, 
lighter ship, he came tardily to the deci- 
sion that a thousind horsepower would 
not propel Bear at the eleven knots he 
required. That engine was never installed. 
Instead, Bear was moved to anchorage 
almost in the shadow of Halifax harbor’s 
graceful bridge, where she now awaits 
the resurrection her owner says will not 
be long delayed—unless a San Francisco 
maritime museum raises a previous offer 
to buy the ship. If that happens, the stout 
old barkentine may end her days as a 


collector’s item in California. But the 
sentimental side of the shipowner, which 
he tries hard to conceal, seems to indi- 
cate he would rather use her himself 

“No other boat alive has done what 
she’s done,” he said recently. “She is 
getting a new coat of black paint right 
now. Would I be wasting money to keep 
her in shape if I didn’t intend to put her 
back to sealing, where she began?’ 

Somehow, Shaw made it seem as if 
the eighty-four-year-old Bear would live 
forever. At any rate, she’s had a pretty 
good start. 








These are the Secrets of David Post 
Known to his friends as a Wiser Host 





When mixing a drink for guests at home 
(as in the best of places) 

Put in the ice before you pour 
don’t splash it in their faces. 





Remember, says our Wiser host 
(and here make no mistake) 

When it says shake, don’t ever stir 
and when it’s stir... don’t shake. 


Wiser'’s 
DELUXE and 101 


CANADIAN WHISKIES SINCE 1857 


MBER 6 


1958 












WISER HIGHBALL 


Pour 1'2 oz. 


to taste. Stir. 





Wiser's Deluxe 
is 8 years old 


A ~ 
Cane fo 


And these are the whiskies,aged in wood 
That taste the way good whisky should 
So take the advice of David Post 

Be known to your friends ds a Wiser host. 


Wiser's 
2 ice cubes in highball glass. 
Add woter or soda water 





If cocktails call for mixing juice 
like orange, lemon, lime 

You only use the freshest fruit 
with Wiser’s every time, 


Wiser’s 101 
is 6 years old 


Wisers 
DELUXE 


Ca nadlar 


WRisky 


WISER ROCK AND RYE 


over Use an old fashioned glass, 
Dissolve one piece of Rock 
Candy in 2 oz. Wiser's. Add 
juice of half lemon. Mix well 


and serve. 





Shake well and 
chilled cocktail 
with nutmeg. 


WISER WHISKY FLIP 


Into shaker with cracked ice 
add one teaspoon sugar, one 
whole egg and 2 oz. Wiser’s. 
strain 
glass. 


WISER HOT TODDY 


Into a porcelain mug put 
1 lump sugor and 1% oz. 
Wiser's. Fill 7% mug with 
boiling water. Add slice of 
lemon. A little nutmeg may be 
grated on top. 


into 
Top 


Seereseeecescoeseeleeeeeseeereseee 
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There’s a great difference 
in Vermouths, too! 


In‘ vermouths, the “hallmark” is tl 


WE VaeimrleS 


— signifying subtleties of flavor and aroma found 


in no other vermouths in the world. 


Imported from Ital) 


D p= ; 
in the 39-o2-bottle 


FOR DRIER MARTINIS USE 


EXTRA DRY VERMOUTH 


Lighter in color... not quite so bitter. 


If you like your martinis drier, you’ll always use 


Martini “Extra Dry” vermouth. 


SWEET 


As an aperitif 

neat, or on the rocks 
with twist of lemon peel. 
As a long drink 


with mixer and ice, 


46 


VERMOUTH 


For a new taste thrill, 

try Martini sweet and dry vermouths halt 
and half—on the rocks. It’s delightfully 
light ... and downright delicious. 


For matchless Manhattans 











For the sake of argument continued from page 5 





“UY. S. paratroopers 
signaled the death of 


} 

standards. While white civilization is rub- 
bing off, Negro civilization may be trans- 
ferring to white children. Many parents, 
though ardently wishing for improvement 
of Negroes, are unwilling to subject their 
children to the ordeal of doing what three 
centuries of association with white man’s 
civilization has not yet accomplished 

If this sounds snobbish, examine your 
own conscience. Which would you put 
first: Your theory of racial justice, o1 
giving your own child the best possible 
opportunity’ in life? 

People in Canada may find these senti 
ments hard to accept 

Canada is white-man’s country. Eng 
lish and French settlers of Canada, as in 
the United States, exterminated the In 
dians or pushed them into far corners of 
the land. They did not set up a small 
ruling class of white men over a huge 
native population, as some colonial pow 
ers have done. Nor did they merge with 
them, as the Spanish and Portuguese did 
in some Latin-American countries 

Of the seventeen million people in Can- 
ada, only a tiny fraction is colored. The 
World Almanac, listing origins as esti 
mated on population figures of 1951, 
lumps native Indians and Eskimos at 
165,607, less than one percent of the 
total. All other origins are white. Neithe: 
Orientals nor Africans are sufficiently 
numerous to be included in this list 

Only about eighteen thousand Negroes 
live in Canada. The percentage is too 
small to bother about computing. More 
than twice as many Negroes live in my 
home city of Charleston, S.C., as inhabit 
the whole vast expanse of Canada 

A couple of years ago I visited Toronto 
to appear on a CBC program about segre 
gation of schools. During the twenty-four 
hours I was in Toronto | twice saw a 
Negro. It was the same Negro. When | 
enquired, I was told that colored people 
seldom were seen and created no prob 
lem 

The proportion of Negroes in the 
United States is about ten percent. They 
are concentrated most heavily in eleven 
Southern states. For the whole Southern 


region the percentage of Negroes is about 
twenty-five percent 

But proportions vary greatly by local- 
ity. In some counties seventy-five percent 
or more of the people are Negroes. And 
in some school districts the proportion 
would be ten to one 

How can a Southerner, living in a 


heavily Negro area, explain race segrega 





tion to Canadians who may have seen 
only a handful of Negroes in their lives? 

Is it true what they say about Dixie? 
Are most Southern white people heart 
less brutes in dealing with their colored 
brothers? Or are Southerners just ignor- 


ant? Haven't they heard about the rising 
tide of color? What about the statement 
in the Declaration of Independence that 
all men are created equal”? 

Southerners are, in some respects, dif- 
ferent from other citizens of the U.S 
They have tasted the bitter medicine of 
defeat in war. They have lived through 
years of grinding poverty while other 
regions grew rich 


For many years now a campaign of 
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in Little 


Rock may have 
the American Republic”’ 


propaganda has smeared the South. The 
metropolitan newspapers and nationally 
circulated magazines have set up a paper 
curtain over views that clash with their 
notions of proper race relations. They 
have taken the position that segregation 
is wrong, and that integration though 
flagrantly violated in many ways in the 
North is right, at least in principle 

Southerners are overwhelmingly op 
posed to the mingling of white and 
colored pupils in public schools. They 
believe their system is best for both races 
Until the Supreme Court decision of 1954 
it had the full sanction of federal law 
It still has the sanction of state law 

Who has a right to say that all thirty 
million white Southerners are guilty of 
bigotry because they do not agree with 
other people’s notions? 

Southerners would like to be under 
stood. When they try to explain, their 
views are not accepted by persons whose 
minds already have been conditioned to 
believe that it is morally wrong to sepa 
rate human beings according to race 
Separation has come to mean discrimina- 
tion, and discrimination has been made 
a sin 

The troops at Little Rock dramatized 
the public-school phase of the vast race 
problem. Because they crossed long 
established lines of state and federal 
authority, U.S. paratroopers in a state 
capital may have signaled the death of 
the American Republic 

If armed occupation of states resisting 
forced integration becomes a fixed policy 
of Washington, the South will be no more 
than a conquered province, as it was after 
the Civil War 

Forcing people to conform to patterns 
of living they regard as hateful not only 
is abhorrent to citizens. of a republic; it 
is, in the long run, impractical in a free 
country. Though Canada lacks the Negro 
problem, it long ago recognized differ- 
ences among citizens of French and Eng 
lish descent and made ailowances for 
them. Dual language is only one symbol 
of difference. But differences of language, 
religion and ‘national heritage among 
white people are as nothing compared to 
differences of race and color 





Who is it? 
Poll: today’s Canadiennes 
and she'd be the leading 
vote-getter. Turn to page 52 
to find out who she is 
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What are those differences? The rela- 
heredity and environment 
among human beings are not yet fully 
understood 

But Southern 
through 


tive effects of 


people understand, 
ersonal experiences, differences 
between white and colored people, and 
the reasons why they live 


harmony only 


together in 


ace and when socially 


eparated. These differences include home 


vironment, morals, intellectual tastes 


general culture. Economic factors of 


course affect all these and other qualities 
But economics, in the opinion of white 
only 


people look forward 


Southerners, is by no means the 
tor Most 


day when Negroes will earn and 


white 


roduce treater wealth 


In the South, schools and churches are 


al as well as educational and gious 


titutions. The mingling of such insti 


tions inevitably leads to social mingling 
er all hangs the conviction that even 

miscegenation—the amalgamation 
races would be the result. Look 


it the results of mixing the races in 


| 
ome Latin 


American republics, the white 


for his home 


Southerner wants none of it 
erritory 

When the Negro slaves were freed by 
Civil War, the victorious North made no 
xrovision for their training and support 
Their 
npov 


Slowly 


developed. In 


masters were now dead or 


South lay in 


former 
rished The 


and painfully, the 


ruins 
region rebuilt 
freedom the Negro 
He still is in 
Meanwhile, the white 


to make his own way 


earning stage 


man has both carried him and depended 


on him. The destinies of white and black 
too closely bound together either to 

to mins by federal force 

the U.S. tried force in the 


Prohibition was called 


Once before 
name of morals 
an experiment that was noble in motive 
Nobility 


Citizen 


was not enough to make it work 


found there were worse things 


than alcohol. The day may come when 


Southerners have to bootleg segregation 
being done in the North 

As Negroes move into Northern cities 

ecking higher wag and (to a 


gree) the joys of integration, they bring 
problems with them. Mixed schools 
produced blackboard jungles.” 


Juvenile delinquency, not confined to any 
terrors in the 
of race mixture. Regardless of 
North, Southerners 


troubles with race mingling 


taken on new 
denials in the asso 
1ate thes 
Segregated Negro schools in the South 


+ 


are virtually free of disorder. Interracial 


strife in the past has been negligible 
Negro teachers understand how to handle 
Negro children More 
ire employed in South Carolina than in 
all of New England, New York and New 


They maintain discipline, the first 


Negro teachers 


Jersey 
requisite for learning 

If the quality of education for Negroes 
been as high as for whites in 


the South, it is improving by leaps and 


has not 
bounds. Mingling the races at this stage 
hold back white 
forward Ne 


of development would 
children without bringing 
groes. This is the opinion of the over 
whelming majority of white Southerners. 
The results so far in Washington, D.C 


where large numbers of Negroes have 
been mixed with whites, have not caused 
these white Southerners to change their 
minds 
who settle in the 
speaking from 
personal acquaintance with many of them 
usually come to the conclusion that the 


Southern pattern is best for 


Northern people 


South—and I am now 


both races. 
The pattern is changing with the times 
One of the greatest changes—complete- 
ly voluntary, without threat of courts or 
troops—of recent years is the acceptance 
of Negro customers in Southern stores. 
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BAGGAGE 


j 
* Not just new, but a completely new & 


smart styling 


—Just one of the many styles in fine bag 


Fiberglas 


nee 


Seti 


LADIES’ CONTOURA 
Available in three colours 
Choice of 5S pieces 

from $21.95 


MEN'S CONTOURA 


Ranch Tan, also Saddie Tan 


2-Suiter $45.00 


Companion $32.50 


reinforced for amazing strength with 


Y of baggage contour-moulded ir 


4 


ultra 


gage made in Canada by McBrine 


; 
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Personal Shopping eee 


For most people shopping is a time-consuming chore 


the wide variety and choice of merchandise. the time 


spent in planning, and the time spent in selecting 


these are only a few of the problems that concern the 
discriminating buver. But today’s modern merchandis 
ing has instituted many services to lighten the load... 
for ¢ Kample. "t if personal shopper ei the spec ialist who 


o problems ind then makes selec- 


. << VO at x ' 
ASSOC RS your bOppin 


tions or suggest 


yns to meet vour needs and desires. 
Dhis personal sHopping 


‘nt business. For many 


service fas its counterpart in 
| » 
the investme vears we have been 


| 


assisting our cients in planning their investment port- 


folios. in obtainmeg basic or current information on 
' 
which to base decisions. and in making investment 


selections to suit thei individual requirements. 


If vou would like this kind of personal service just get 
in touch with us... any of our offices will be glad 


to help vou. 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 
Business Established 1889 











FINES" 


One Scotch 
Stands Out 


because 


Gyalilg SL 


Available in 
various boftle sizes 








‘land 


By Appointment to 
Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth Il 
Scotch Whisky Distillers 
Wm. Sanderson & Son, Ltd. 
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JASPER 


By Simpkins 








Gosh coach, isn't there anything in the rule 
book about allowing the mascot to play?” 
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“Push Button’’ 
CLOCK RADIO 


PHILCO 755 — Most automatic clock radio ever 
built. New, modern ‘Slender Set’ styling in choice 

of Aqua or Lustre Ivory finishes. Big, :-bold clock face 
with luminous hands. Newly designed ‘'Clip-In'' chassis 
with printed circuitry sealed against moisture. 


PHILCO 751 
Be smart join the ‘Slender 
Set.’ This feature-packed Philco 
will win the hearts of all ages 
this gift season. Full clocx face 


see and operate 


‘oe — 














SEE 
YOUR 













PHILCO T-900 ©. )2O0itbu 


erf new 4 tr Ins storct A TY per ¢ 
sashes tinniltaiehiaasiiies ’ NEAREST 
pape oie nett PHILCO 
t t € i Black = trim 
where ed to be near an elec DEALER 
Wet. TODAY 


pean, 


PHILCO 826 e 


A whole new ¢ cept in ra 


e cit ad 
We Sperkero 
jio design! Twin, matched 4-inch —_— 
amic speakers deliver remarkably clear, lifelike tone. New 


be p-(tr chassis with printed circuitry. liluminated, 


: ve to-read tuning dial. Choice of Lustre Ivory, Flame or Aqua. LOOK AHEAD ... ard you choose PH LCO 


TELEVISION « RADIO e HIGH FIDELITY « REFRIGERATORS * FREEZERS *« RANGES « AiR CONDITIONERS * WASHERS « DRYERS 
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Who says forty is too old? 
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if | were to come up i 
Mane 1g Beaconsfield again today I'd 
C 2 Johr ball well to the right and in position 
Mf 2 outine approach shot. That is, I 
M gue g up f the circumstances wet e 
g e st I reme they were in 1948 when I had strié 
S ghr ever hole chance to win by playing safe. Obvic 
I were a couple of strokes behir 
I the leader I'd shake the ants out of 


iron shot. The ball plugged into the soft 
apron of the green. When I came up to 
t, about a quarter of it was visible. I 
hit it with a wedge onto the green where 
t plopped, covered with mud and about 
t 


the size of a tennis ball. From there | 


took three putts to get down, for a 


louble-bo ni 


y tive 


After 


ge 
that round, the tournament 
ommittee ruled that USGA wet-weather 
ules would prevail, allowing plugged 
ills to be cleaned and dropped and the 
yall to be cleaned on the green. On the 
third round of the tournament Arnold 
Palmer came to that same twelfth hole 
on the rain-sodden course and his tee 
hot struck a bank and became imbed 
ded in the soft earth. He claimed he was 
ntitled to lift the ball. People with him 
were a little hazy on the ruling and told 
him he couldn't. So he played out, and 
10t a five. Then he went back to the spot 
lropped a provisional ball, and got a 
par three. The rules committee made an 
on-the-spot ruling. The par three counted 
You can guess what happened. Palmer 
von the tournament's first-prize money 
of eleven thousand dollars with a four 
yund total of 284. Fred Hawkins and 
Doug Ford were tied for second with 
285, and I was tied with Ken Venturi in 
fourth place with 286, worth two thou 
ind dollars. If my ball had become im 
bedded on that twelfth hole on any other 
lay except the first day of the tourna 
ment, I'd have had a 284. Or if Palmer’s 
had become imbedded on the first day, 
he'd have had a 286 
But I'm really in no position to com 
plain; I've had my share of good breaks 
When I won my first tournament, the 
Greensboro Open in 1957, I was tied in 
the fourth round with the local favorite, 
big Mike Souchak who had been a 
great football player at Duke University 
n North Carolina. We were playing with 
Doug Ford in a threesome on that final 
fay and on the thirteenth hole I hit my 


rive badly id the ball headed for a 





nse grove of trees on the left. It hit one J 
of the trees with a solid sickening donk 
I expected it to disappear into the forest 
nd take my hopes of victory with it. But 
instead, it bounded out onto the middle 


the fairway. I got my par and went 


on to win the tournament Fs - “ eo ~ 
I think verybody who wins needs a 

few lucky breaks in addition to good 

play. Ken Venturi won the Phoenix Open 


this year with the iid of the most re 


narkable break I ever heard of. The fif 





eenth at Phoenix is a par three over a If you’re looking for a gift that says “‘You’re a very the new Lady Sheaffer Pen . . . a fashion accessory 
ke—it’s about a five-iron shot. There special person’’, a Sheaffer Pen says it for you more .. . you just drop a Skrip cartridge into the bar- 
lot of ornamental orange trees at delightfully — and more often — than any other. For rel—and write. So make this a Sheaffer Christmas. 
Phoenix, some of them bordering the a Sheaffer Pen gives its owner that special! kind of For him, choose a Sheaffer Snorkel ensembie, 
ike. In the lake itself are a lot of float pleasure that comes from owning and handling identified by the famous White Dot. 
ng orang put there to provide decora 7 . ; . . : - : : ; 
an exquisite piece of craftsmanship. Every part For her, a Lady Sheaffer Pen, this season’s most 
ee ies ns Sean abialt alll lines a is precision made. Anda Sheaffer Snorkel Pen is fashionable gift, so unique it becomes a distinctive 
nd he caught it fat. lifting it high and the one pen for the fastidious, because it keeps accessory. : 
hort. But instead of splashing into the ink right away from the fingers. With the Sheaffer Sheaffer Pens are sold at all fine stores. The cost 
ake the ball hit an orange with a dull Snorkel filling tube there’s no dunking — the tube is surprisingly low—Sheaffer’s Snorkel Pens from 
-_ hopped off onto the — nd - is the only part of the pen-to touch ink. And with $8.75 ... Lady Sheaffer Pens from $10.00. 
red up to the fringe of the green e 
rot Pig ihes three ' ™~ 
And then on the 72nd hole Venturi'’s , 


cond shot was heading for some bunk 
he left. But the ball hit a rake 






WHEN IT COMES TO WRITING 


ing in front of the bunkers, rolled 4 COME To 
1long the handle and stopped at the edge 
the green. He was down in two trom 9 
here for a birdie four. The most tronic > 
® 
rt of the whole incident was that the 
had been left there by Jay Hebert’s i" 


1 Hebert had gone into the trap, % 
¢ a $° 
» «OF. ‘ a it 


7. 














| IS YOUR SUBSCRIPTION DUE? * Sheaffer's Statesman Famous White Dot Lady Sheaffer III ‘Skripsert’ Fountain Pen as 
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approaching expiration of their subscrip- $13.50; Pencil, $6.50; Set, in Gift Box, $20.00 venient supply of SKRIP cartridges. $10.00 
tions are reminds f the necessity of ” . 
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CONSTELLATION 
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Answer to 
Who is it? on page +¢ 














e ( ti 2 
oO 
( n Wh \ 
Queb ‘ 
the P e secon 
gree I we ve-foot p 
It crert into mv mind th he gh h 
ong one, as he'd do n the se 
eenth green, an he I'd have 
welve-foote OW 
go ove hump ne greet 
© ro iown trom ther atel I 7 | 
lade a magnificen vy. He stoppe 
ches short and was dow n to N 
I eded were two p s tro twelve 
ee he five th vO deat | d 
one shot since I had two - SyTORe 
shion 
The green was completely surrounded 
with people piled ten deep. and over by 
the scoreboard nearby were piled ten 
housand silver dollars wait ng for the 


hampton to collect them 
Suddenly, and at long last. | was over 
come with nerves and tension. I knew 
I just had to put my twelve-footer close, 
id then sink the short one to win, but 
is I addressed the ball I simply couldnt 
pull my putter back to stroke the ball 
: ned up from stance and walked 
away from the putt 
I can do this,” I said to myself. “I 
now | can do it. But what if I no ' 
no, no! I can do it 
I did, too. I went hack to that ball 
and roiled it to within a foot of the cup 
Then I tapped it in. Then I took anothe: 
look at that pile of ten thousand silver 
dollars. They were all mine. *& 
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INCO METALS AT WORK IN CANADA 








For bright lasting beauty 
choose appliances 
plated with Inco Nickel 








’ 
f 
Electrical appliances with a gleaming plated neath, a heavy coating of nickel provides the 
finish add bright beauty to your kitchen. And real protection against rust, corrosion and wear. 
how much easier and more efficient they make Nickel plating has become a major industry 
your household tasks. Food stains, grease, dirt in Canada. Electrical appliances, hardware, 
and grime wipe off so easily. Properly plated automobile parts and many other articles used 
appliances won't chip, crack or deteriorate in in industry and the home are plated with Inco 
appearance. How nice to know that the Nickel. Another way that Inco Nickel serves 
appliances you buy today will stay bright and the Canadian industries that serve you. 
new looking for years to come. 
We ordinarily speak of these appliances as Inco has ee ee - shed a colourfully illustrat / 
being “chrome-plated”. Actually, they're plated Farpage ODOR GOW See e industry 
: ‘ t entitled “*The Exciting Story of Nickel’. It is 
with both nickel and chromium. On the surface, written primarily for Canadian youth by Mini Rius: 
a thin film of chromium helps give appliances — pyr adults will also find it full of interesting informa- 
their bright, shiny appearance . . . but under- tion. Just write to Inco for a free copy of this booklet, 
THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED Enlarged cross section shows nickel plating. . 
ia under chromium es gp ewtd mag On at . 
NCO. 55 YONGE STREET, TORONTO eee amt tees tet beauty last. opts 
PRODUCER OF INCO NICKEL, NICKEL ALLOYS; ORC BRAND COPPER, TELLURIUM, SELENIUM, SULPHUR, PLATINUM, PALLADIUM AND OTHER PRECIOUS METALS; COBALT AND IRON ORE 
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IT’S TWICE THE DRINK . 
WITH GILBEYW’S GIN 


WEAG me, ire 


: DRY GIN 


THE GIN IN THE |° 
SQUARE: FROSTED BOTTLE 


Your recipe takes on an extra 
touch of interest when: . 
you're mixing with Gilbey’s 
There’s no mistaking 

the full-strength character 

of the Gin in the square frosted 
bottle. And it;)doesn’t cost : 
you a penny more than-- 
ordinary gin, 





The testing of Jerome Martell continued from page 15 


“My mother had power over those men, and the 


power went far past her control of their food’’ 


and usually ts a nightmare. Whoever 


character 





for she was the queen of the camp and 
make no mistake about it. She had powe: 








ove ose - and the power went fal 
past her contro! of tt food. I 
th 

4 SO c = i t 4 

F Did she love me? I'm sure 

she oug she did. She Ss po 

cece nale be itl cub 

nd | Oo worry about Ddeing 

nole he me with her there 











I sé cn as 
Sf e e isa gro p 1d t 
eEspise OK The no goo< 
ne ( ] < t know ho mal 
\ e s one thing. That 
k 4 | 
{ 
1d € 1 OF 
S Th < ) eeks 
e cOOKe or ne } i 
notice T wy Dothe 1 to ans them 
he ev spoke hen Jerome would 
see ce ook on her face and await 
I 2 sne hac a man e Dac 
g I s al il I'd be 
e i I'd wake up th her 
Ca g oO f the bedroor 1 he 
s. She sed to put lo on a 
paillasse she kept beside the stove in the 
K n S T e nder 





blanket with the dog. Sometimes when 


ied take me back 





to bed with her, and when that happen- 


ed I'd lie awake all night. But generally 

she left me till morning under the blan- 
ket with the dogr 

I is Jerome's last n the camp 

ear he of ten with 

the strength of a boy of 





thirteen that hé remembered best. What 


happened before that last year he could 

















hardly remember at all, but the last year, 
Ss ¥ 1d 4 
There was 2 man that winter! he 
said, “th sed to frighten me the way 
a snake frightens me now There was 
not snakelike about his appe: nce, 
here was a look in his eye. the wavy 
e 1 of look at everybody. He never 
talked at all, and when he drank he drank 
enly. We all called him the Engineer 
DEC se fe was In charge of the station- 
ngine and he was the only man in 
Dp ould keep the motorboat 
> He » nd lean and h 
eer irawn look in his face 
S carry a spanner wherever 
gh it proved he wasn't an 
nNoderjack ke the rest of them 
He carried t n oop attached to his 
pa n ne even wore t to meals 
M ept witt 
3) MM C < e Enginee 
g e | Ss watch 
g Le n ng n I ed 0 
D c e D 1 gine I wouk 
, cne € es th nt beer 
( \ ne Sal \ l \ nt to 
e pancak ynight. Te ( old lady 
Iw oe pancakes nd s p 
So | k into the kitchen ‘ 
4h r te mon 
e e } p< 
ke n s P when she made 
nem I kne I r be seeing h 
the Kitch 
B ‘ ed out to be c e ong 
: MA LEAN’S 


M 


time, for the Engineer stayed solitary 
through the long spring breakup 1 
through all of April into early May 
When the ice went out they floated the 


logs down in two big drives, the long 





timber logs going first and the short pit 
props following. As soon as the logs were 
in the river, most of the men | 


and went back to their farms for the 


elt camp 


spring work. One of the men who re 
mained was the Engineer, for there 
still a large pile of logs to be cut 
lengths for pit-props 

It began peacefully Jerome's 
night in the camp. All day long the fore 
had been hot. Suppertime came 





there were pancakes and syrup to foll« 
the pork and beans 

After the men had eaten, in the lo 
spring evening just six weeks from the 
June solstice, they sat down in the clea 
ing and watched the sun roll down out 
of sight into the forest. The accordior 
man took his place on the cookhouse 
steps and played song after song. Je 
ome’s mother came out in her apron 
leaned in the doorway of the cookho 
listening to the singing: finally it fell dar 
and one by one the tired men got up and 
drifted off to the bunkhouse to sleep 
When Jerome went to bed it was muct 
later than his usual hour and the camp 
was so still the only sounds Ww 


singing of frogs and the slow 





the river in flood 


H! guessed it was an hour before mid- 
night when he woke in his mother’s 


arms, his hands about her neck and hi 
chest against her warm, heavy breasts. H 
face was still hot from the sun and h 
ears were swollen and hot from the black 
fly bites and he woke so slowly it was 
only when the spaniel nuzzled and licked 
his face that he opened his eyes. He saw 
moonlight pouring into the kitchen ir 
three separate shafts through the three 
high windows that faced the moon, and 
between those shafts of light he saw the 
Engineer standing still. The bedroom 
door opened. Then the man followed he 
in and the door closed 

This time the encounter was different 
The Engineer he had feared so much 
began talking in a low, earnest stream 
of conversation, talking about himsel! 
and how lonely he was and how wretched 
was his life. and how different ever\ 
thing would be if she would ZO away 
with him. Jerome could only partly hear 
his words, and hardly any of them could 
he remember, but he knew that of a 
the lonely men in the camp this was the 
loneliest of all, and he yearned for some 
gentieness to come into his mother’s voice 
in place of the withholding silence o 
the sneer he was afraid would come 
the Engineer continued} to talk like this 
He wanted the Engineer to break thro 


his mother’s refusal to some kindnes 





inside, to some safe kindness inside 

After a while the Engineer stopp 
talking. Soon Jerome heard his mothe 
voice flare in a jeer of unspeakable con 
tempt 

He heard the man groan and cry some 
thing out. and then he heard his mother 
mock and scorn him, and Jerome remem 
bered thinking: “Don't let her treat you 
like that, Engineer! Please, please Please 
do something to make her stop treating 
you like that!” 
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Suddenly his voice 
back his 
longing for tenderness into the pride and 


The Engineer did 


hanged as the woman drove 


hatred Jerome had feared in him all win 


ing the forest fringe with the spanner in 
his hand, staring into the darkness of the 
trees and stopping to take quick looks be 


ihe man entered the woods, one of his 
boots came down within a yard of Jer- 
ome’s head, but the Engineer was staring 


“I knew for certain that he was after 
me. He was putting himself between me 


and the men asleep in the bunkhouse 


hind him. He wore no cap, his mackinaw 
shirt was open and in the moonlight 
Jerome saw the splash of dark hair rising 
men out of his shirt to his throat. The man 
stopped directly in front of him and 
a short struggle, the pant of Jerome kept his head down, pressing his 
his mother’s breath, then a loud smack face into the needles, the needles itching 

she hit him across the face and Jer in his hair 


into the total darkness of the forest and 
did not look down at his feet 


He krew I couldn’t get around through 
In the cool the woods without 
air of the night Jerome could hear the 
man pant and thought he could feel the 
heat of his body. The boots turned and Jersme wondered if he ought to call 
went back out of the into the out, but he knew how hard the men slept 
crunched farther ind he knew who would be the first to 
away Jerome looked up and saw a man’s hear him. In any case he was too fright 
shoulders go around the corner of the ened to call 

cookhouse and down the path to the 
bunkhouses. 


r. The man began to curse the woman 


making a noise. He 
knew the path was the only way I could 
hope to go.’ 


n a stream of obscenity every 


ising 


vord Jerome had ever heard the 


ipply to the women they called whores 


There was forest 
clearing and as they 
Once he lifted his eyes and 
ome thought: “Please, please don’t let het saw the man’s feet and noticed they were 


small feet high leather 


There was a crunch of bracken as 


lo that again! 
What 


a bottle exploding 


even in those Jerome lay still until he began to 
happened next was as sudden boots shiver and when the shivering came it 


Jerome and the 





Og sprang up together at the scream of 





raged fear that came from his mother 
Something bumped and fell in the bed 
oom, there was a heave of bodies, then 
the crack crack crack of hard fists 


lriven expertly home. This was followed 


a yelp from the man, a gasp of pain, 
crunching 


than a fist 


hen a shock more terrible 


blow. Then silence 

This silence, as abrupt and profound 
the end of the world, was soon filled 
Mating 
happy in 
the night, so loud and high that the whole 
filled with Then 
sound, the sobbing breath 


ith a multitude of sweet noises 


ogs were singing high and 


kitchen was their joy 
ame another 
of a frightened man in agony 

Jerome put his hand on the knob of 
he bedroom door and pulled it open. He 


iw the Engineer bent double clutching 


s groin. Beyond the Engineer’s hunch 
ed body he saw the shape of his mother’s 
covered body on the bed, but the hunch 
ed man was 


face 


between the boy and her 


It was the dog who betrayed Jerome’s 
Whining into the 


against the 


presence room, the 


spaniel rubbed man’s legs 


and made him turn. The Engineer gasp 
came around distorted with 
his sick pain and horrible with the knowl- 


what he himself had just done. 


ed, his face 


edge ol 
But he saw Jerome and recognized him, 
ind the moment he saw him he plunged 
The boy dodged back and the Engineer 
stumbled and hit the floor with a crash, 
his spanner rattling away from his right 
hand. On the floor the looked 
ip his 


Engineer 
shut, his 
ilent as that of a fish in the sea 
turned 


mouth violence as 


Jerome to run, escaped from 
kitchen door, felt 
his legs and had the 
presence of mind to push him back be 


the room, reached the 


the dog against 
fore he himself went out. He closed the 
door behind him and with his nightshirt 


luttering and his feet bare he ran across 


the moonlit, chip-strewn clearing into the 
darkness of the forest. When he was in 
the trees the undergrowth began cutting 
he stopped and lay flat 
moved in the 


his bare feet 

Nothing clearing. The 
long cookhouse with the two metal pipes 
that served as chimneys stood silent, its 
whitened by the moon, its 
walls dark its 


sloping roof 
windows glittering like 
sun metal. He heard the sigh and gurgle 
of the river as it poured among the tree 


runks along the flooded banks, but there 


is no sound of men and no light from 
of the bunkhouses 
With the instinct of an animal Jerome 


got up and changed his position, slinking 


through the shadows among the stumps 





at the edge of the forest fringe to a place 
He found 
the ground about ten 


he Knew about thirty feet away 


e The finest robes you can buy—superbly styled 


& ° re ° » . ° . . . ° 
& 9 in ‘Viyella’, world famous for its distinguished quality. 
1 eC a @ ‘Viyella’ is soft and comfortable, and retains 
__ ey SE its colour and washability through years of wear. 


“WASH AS WOOL...IF IT SHRINKS, WE REPLACE” e Select your next robe of ‘Viyella’ in authentic tartans, 
checks, prints or plain shades. 


t, a depression i 
feet from the edge of the moonlight, and 

down and scooped pine needles over 
himself to conceal the whiteness of his 
hirt and skin. Lying flat and stiff with 
his chin in his hands and his elbows in 
stared at the kitchen 
door and listened to the pounding of his 
heart 


the needles, he “LAVEZ-LE COMME DE LA LAINE—S'IL RETRECIT NOUS LE REMPLACONS' 





"‘Viyella’ is spun, woven, and finished in Great Britain ‘ * At better stores everywhere, or write, 


+ Hollins & Company Lid. William Hollins & Company Ltd., Toronto. 
The Engineer was only ten feet away WO WOTE CSIAOMEDOE HE 1/54 . 


He was skirt | & . 
Women’s Robes, J. H. BARDWELL LTD., TORONTO—Men’s Robes, CAULFE!=D BURNS & GIBSON LTD., TORONTO—Children’s Robes, STARR-HOLLYWOOD LIMITED, 








when Jerome first saw him TORONTC 
ORONTO 
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Give her 
the gitt 

Sein i: *, 

treasure *, 


No. 9616 
14 kt. gold case 
white and yellow 


14 kt. raised figure 
dial — $84.50 





No. 9613 
$79.50 





$79.50 


Never has the precious gift of time 
been so beautifully expressed. Dainty, 
elegantly feminine, HOVERTA Watches 
are unmatched for accufacy and 
dependability. For those special names 
on your gift list, give HOVERTA — the 
eternal reminder of your affection 


HOVERTA 


Ask te see the new models on display 
now at fine jewellers throughout Canada. 










? * ? 


K Px? XK? 


Christmas- Quiz 


QUESTION: 
What gift says ‘Merry Christ- 
mas'’ 26 times a year? 
ANSWER: (see page 61) 


?x?K?K?xK? 


86 > 4 4 82 
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to shake the 


ground. It was like being tied up in the 


was so violent it seeme 


cords of his own muscles shaking the 
earth so that everyone living on it must 


know where to find him 


Getting to his feet, he beat the pine 
needles off his nightshirt and scraped 
some more of them out of his hair. He 


stepped slowly out of the forest into th 


moonlight. He stopped, waiting for the 
man to appear and give chase, but the 
only sound he heard was the pounding 
of his own heart and the only man he 
w was the man in the moon 
With his nightshirt fluttering, the boy 
ran icro the clearing opened the 


kitchen door and nt in. This time he 


forgot about the dog, who jumped out 
side and ran away before Jerome could 
close the door 


Inside the bedroom the blind wa 


lrawn and the darkness was total. Jerome 


found the match box, lit the lamp and 
turned to look. His mother’s body lay 


like a sack under the blankets because 
he Engineer had covered her and pull 
ed the blind before going out 
\ step creaked outside and Jerome 
froze. He blew out the lamp and turned 


to run into the darkness of the cookhouse 


where there were tables to hide unde! 
but he was too late The kitchen door 
creaked open and he crawled under the 


bed and crouched there against the wal 


with the sag of the spring just over his 
The man entered and when Jerome 
heard him sniff, he knew he was smelling 
the snuffed wick of the lamp. When the 
man lit a match if was like an explosion 
of sound and light simultaneously, but 
the man did not carry the match to the 
lamp. Jerome saw his boots standing by 
the bed as the light slowly died Then 


darkne again. Then the Engineer le 


out a slow, ¢ 10king sob and went away 


Jerome heard his feet go away noisily 
heard him bump into a chair in the 
kitchen open the door and leave 

Years afterward he still remembered 
that this 


when a 


was the first of many occasions 


sudden clear-headed coolness 
came to him after moments of paralyzing 
terror. He was only ten years old, but he 
knew exactly what had happened and 
what else would happen if his mother’s 
murderer caught him. He knew the mur 
derer had left the bedroom because he 
was in terror of what he had done there 
but he also knew he would be on the 
watch outside The Engineer would al 
most certainly be watching by the kitchen 
door, for that was the natural way for 
Jerome to get out and it would also 
be the shortest route to the bunkhouse 
where the rest of the men were sleeping 
Jerome had to escape from the horror 
of that room where his mother lay dead 
hooks 
stockings 
pants, sweater and cap, and the heel-less 


He tock his clothes from the 


where they hung: his shirt 


larrigans of cowhide he wore all year 
round. He took them out to the kitchen 
ind dressed beside the stove which was 
sull warm 

Very clear in the head now, he opened 
the big ice chest where the food was and 
took out the first thing he found. It was 
a garland of blood sausage much too 
clumsy and big to carry, so he cut it 
into lengths and stuffed a length of 
sausage into each of the side pockets ol 
his pants. He left the kitchen and enter 
ed the long eating barn where the benches 
and trestle tables were, heading for the 
door at the far end, a door rarely used 
and when he reached it he found it un 
barred. He guessed that the Engineer 
had used this door when he had first 
gone into the clearing to search for him 

It must have been the dog that saved 


me that first time. When I ran out into 


the clearing, the dog must have gone into 
the eating barn and when the Engineer 
heard him moving there, he must have 
mistaken him for me. That was the mis- 
take that gave me time to hide 

The dog was back with Jerome now and 
this time the boy made no error; he 


caught him by the long hairs at the back 


of his neck held him while he stepped 
out, then pushed him inside and closed 
the door on him 

From this corner of the cookhouse 
the distance to the edge of the forest was 
no more than twenty yards and nobody 
was in sight as Jerome ran across it and 


lisappeare { into the trees. He 


worked his 
way silently through trees and deadfalls 
until a quick coolness touched his cheeks 
and he knew he was near the water on 
the edge of the northwest branch where 
his canoe was beached 

He worked his way along, his oiled 
larrigans keeping the moisture off his 
soles, but once his foot sank into a hole 
ind the icy wetness poured in through the 
laceholes and his foot felt cold and soon 
went numb. After a few minutes he 
reached the place where the canoes and 
were beached, his own little 


rowbdoats 





ee TN 


| Lost anp FOUND | 


bes ae 








canoe among them. The camp motorboat 
was moored to a jetty about a hundred 
yards downstream in the main river, but 
the canoes and rowboats were moored 
where the current was weak, and now he 
saw their snouts projecting out of the 


blackness of the woods into the moon 


light. He stepped out, looked up, saw 
the sky a wide open dome with a moon 
in the middle of it and a vast circle of 
light shining around it 

I knew I was going to make it. Every 
time afterward when I was older, every 
time when I’ve been in danger and every- 
thing seemed hopeless, some moment like 
this always came. Suddenly I'd hear my- 
self saying, “You're going to make it 
You're going to make it after all.” 

The short birchbark canoe with the 
air cans under the thwarts was easy to 
lift. He turned it over and ran it out 
into the water. He found his own paddle 
made to fit his height, and with a single 
movement he pushed the canoe off and 
swung himself over into the stern seat, 
then crept forward and settled down just 
abaft midships, got the paddle working 
and guided the canoe past a tree trunk 
and clear of some fallen branches. The 


canoe floated silently out into the great 


wash of moonlight where the branch 
widened into the main course of the 
river. He pointed the bow downstream, 
and at once he began to move fast on a 
river wide, firm, silvery and alive bearing 
utterly 


alone for the first time in his life, bearing 


him down past the silent camp 


him down under that wide-open sky 
through the forest to the open sea which 
he knew was at its end 

Jerome paddled as he had been taught 
to paddle in a current, slawly and even- 


ly, making long, steady sweeps of the 
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paddle and after each stroke taking a 
short rest with the blade trailing behind 
like a steering oar. The river at this sea- 
son and place was flowing at more than 
five miles an hour, breaking and gur- 
gling in the shallows and sparkling in 
the moon, but out in the central current 
the flow was so satin-smooth the eddies 
were like whorls of polished glass. A 
thin mist lay patchily over water colder 
than the air and the moon was enormous 
in the wide greenly shining sky 

Now that he was secure in the canoe, 
Jerome eased farther back against the 
air-can lodged under the stern seat and 
got the head up and sank the stern to 
give more purchase for the current to 
take him along. He kept on paddling 
down, occasionally rubbing against a 
traveling log and sometimes afraid of 
holing his canoe, but as the logs were 
going in the same direction there was 
little danger of this. There were no lights 
on the shore, no cabins or houses, there 
was nothing but the forest, the sky, the 
moon, the river, the canoe and the logs 
floating down to the sea 

“I had no sense of time that night, but 
I'd guess it was about one in the morning 
when I first heard the motorboat. I can 
still hear it. It was a primitive boat 
nothing but an old high-bowed fishing 
boat with an engine installed. Its motor 
was always getting out of order and the 
Engineer was the only man in the camp 
who could do anything with it. When I 
first heard it, the boat was still around 
the bend I had just rounded and its 
sound came to me muffled by trees.” 

Jerome was abnormally strong for his 
age, his shoulders powerful even then, 
and now fear gave-shim its added energy 
He paddled hard toward the shore, but 
at this point the current was so swift that 
when he tried to move athwart it the 
canoe was swept hard alee. He knew it 
would take him minutes to reach the 
Shore and that even if he did, the back- 
washes would sweep him into the current 
again. A hundred yards ahead was a 
small wooded island in the middle of the 
stream and he brought the bow about 
and paddled for his life making the 
featherweight birchbark craft jump to 
his strokes. The drub-drub-drub of the 
motorboat struck his ears solidly and 
looking back he saw its dark shape with 
the hunched outline of the Engineer sit 
ting at the hand-wheel in the starboard 
forequarter 

As Jerome drew in toward the island 
he saw that many logs had got there first 


Instead of a beach there was a mat of 
logs bobbing in the press of the stream 
and he was panic-stricken, for the log 
mat spread in clear moonlight about 
twenty yards out from the shore, and 
he knew he could never get through it 
to hide in the trees. There were all kinds 
of logs there, long ones and pit-props 
mixed, some of them piled on top of 
others and the whole mat creaking in the 
current 

The canoe lifted, slid smoothly up on 
to some half-sunken logs, stopped dead, 
and there was nothing for Jerome to do 
but lie in the bottom and wait. He peer 
ed over the side smelling the wet logs 
and hearing the gurgle and lap of the 
stream, the canoe bobbing gently with the 
logs while the motorboat came straight 
on growing larger all the time, its drub 
drub-drub filling the river and the man 
at the wheel looming up. Jerome was 
sure the man was staring straight at 
him, but when the boat was about twenty 
five yards off the island the Engineer 
moved and Jeorme saw the bow swing 
sharply off and an instant later the dark 
length of the boat went out of sight 
around the left side of the island 

“Then I knew what he was doing. He 
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is the entire world opened up 
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ONLY 59° WITH FREE BRUSH the current at thi point swerved in to 
- ward the shore, the caroling rings of bird 
calls were loud and near. A crow flew out 

rom a pine top and its cawing racketed 

Wh t’ back and forth across the river echoing 

u 5 from shore to shore The hammer of a 


ae lead trunk while a larger bird, one of 
giving her husband the blue herons called cranes in the Mari 
¢ time provinces, flew siantwise across the 


for Christmas ? ” ing dawn and turned slowly, its long 


legs rolded in under its body and trail 
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ing behind, its snaky head hanging down 




















as it quested for fish with siow flaps of 
its Wings heading upstream along the 
right bank. Jerome heard a snick and 
saw the flash of a trout’s belly: the lazy 
. ‘ TAC EA 
roll of a salmon about ten feet from the 
canoe, the little humping of water as the 
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was the first Negro I ever saw and | shoulder. “Yew come along with me 
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Gold Seal 


wondered if all the people in the world 
outside the camp were black like him.” 
Jerome forced himself into a last spurt 
of action and paddled the canoe across 
the current, making heavy leeway, to 
ward a jetty on the left bank between 
the two bridges. He remembered it from 
the time when the steamboat had landed 
him there. The sight of the jetty also 
reminded him of the motorboat and he 
became terrified, for what if the Engi 
neer were waiting for him on the wharf? 
But there was no sign of the motorboat 
either at the wharf or along the shore 
Two men in dungarees and peaked 
caps were sitting on the curb of the Jetty 
watching Jerome,as he paddled in, but 
neither of them moved as he swung 
against the landing stage. He climbed out 
and hung onto the canoe with no plan 


Jerome was too tired to struggle and 
the ticket agent fog-marched him dowr 
the platform and into the station where 
he saw a pot-bellied stove with a dust o 
grey wood ashes around it, several slop 
ped-over cuspidors and a door with 


gn on it 
“Kin yew read?” said the ticket agent 
Jerome shook his head 
“Don’t know nuthin’, eh? Well, that 
sign says Gents. Git inside and clean.’ 
He opened the door, pushed Jerome in 
and left him there. The boy stood trem 
bling in the stinking place, knowing from 
the smell what it was used for. He heard 
water dripping from a leaking tap, and 
in a cracked mirror he saw his own face 
filthy and red about the eyes, some spruce 
needles in his hair and his ears like fans 
on either side of his head. There was a 
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a mooring post 

Wheer'd yew git thet canoe from 
son?” 

A lean, unshaven face with a chicken 
throat was staring down at him from the 
curb of the wharf 

It's mine.” 

‘Littlest canoe I ever seen,” the man 
said and spat into the water 

Jerome climbed the ladder stiffly and 
is he reached the wharf the man made 
a lazy half-turn in his direction 

“Wheer'd yew come from, son?” 

“I bin paddlin 

The man spat again but did not an- 
swer and continued sitting with his legs 
dangling and his unshaven jaws work 
ing steadily on his cud of tobacco. Jer 
ome, afraid of everything and everyone 
and tired in every bone, walked shakily 
off the dock onto a dirt track that ran 
along the riverside of the little town. He 
reached the railway. bent down and 
touched one of the shiny rails and found 
it so hot it burned. When he reached the 
station he saw men unloading freight out 
of a solitary boxcar and was surprised 
that none of them were Negroes 

Jerome sat on a bench under the over 
hang of the station roof and ate one 
whole length of his blood sausage, and 
there he continued to sit an unknown 
length of time half-asleep and half-awake 
like the town itself, but feeling a little 
stronger now there was food in his 
stomach 

The first citizen of organized society 
who speke to him was the ticket agent 
He bulged at Jerome, armbands on the 
sleeves of a striped shirt, a blue serge 
waistcoat protruding over a solid belly 
burdened by watch chains, lodge charms 
and indelible pencils, an eyeshade sep- 
arating the grey baldness of a_ bullet 
head from the grey baldness of a pudgy 
face 

‘Who're yew waitin’ fer, son?” 

Jerome stared at him 

‘What's your name, son?” 

Jerome continued to stare at him, 
and the agent broke into a laugh like a 


there was no towel he rubbed his sweater! 
ed arm over his face and dried his hands 
on his pants. He bent his mouth to the 
tap and took a long drink of water. Then 
he left the washroom and slunk out, 
crossing the waiting room on tip-toe for 
fear the strange man would see him 


A WAVE of sleep engulfed Jerome 
[KX and his eyes closed. He slept uncon 
scious of everything and nobody touched 
him or troubled to wake him up. It was 
noon before he woke in fright to feel the 
whole station shaking as a huge locomo 
tive crashed past hauling a long line of 
freight cars that blocked the sun and 
darkened his eyes. The train ground to a 
stop. Jerome heard the engine panting 
under the water tower. 

“I had to get out of there. I remember 
ed the way the men talked about hopping 
trains and here was a train right in front 
of me. I saw the back of the ticket agent 
far up front talking to the engineer and 
I crawled under the train and came out 
on the. other side. There was a double 
track and I walked back along the path 
beside the train looking at it. Most of 
the cars were red boxcars, but there were 
some flats and some black gondola cz 


S 
for coal.” 

As he was walking along wanting to 
climb on board but afraid to, the train 
itself made up his mind for him. It gave 
a shudder and a volley of crashes went 
banging down its entire length as the 
engine gave its first heave and the coup 
lings cracked tight. The noise terrified 
him, for up front the engine was giving 
out the shuddering roars of an old-fash 
ioned locomotive getting under way with 
a heavy weight behind it. An empty flat 
car moved by and Jerome caught the iron 
ladder at the end, climbed in and lay 
down on the boards until it had passed 
the station. Looking up he saw the town 
and the river recede around a bend and 
for the rest of the afternoon the train 
took him down the eastern side of New 
Brunswick. 

Late in the afternoon he ate the last 
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of feet on cinders and that enormous 
light made his hair prickle. He crouched 
back against the floor of the car as the 


light came on top of him and then it 


Was suddenly dark and he looked up and 
saw, so close he could almost reach 
out and touch, the shoulders of a man in 
overalls sitting in the cab of a locomo 


tive with one elbow on the ledge of the 


cab window and his right hand working 


the throttle. A red glare burst into Jer 
ome’s eyes and he saw the toss of the 
fireman’s shoulders swinging a shovelful 


of coal into the firebox, then the engine 


passed, moving with no cars behind 


& 
and looking over the edge of the flatcar 
Jerome saw a forest of trains 


“Hey there, you kid! What the hell 


ire you doing on that train? 

4 man was standing below with one 
hand pointing at him and the other hold 
ing a lantern Jerome jumped back 
crossed the car swung down the ladder 
on the far side and felt his feet touch 


ashes. He broke into a run between two 


stationary freight trains and 





on 
his face as his foot stumbled over a 
switchblock. Cinders cut his forehead 
and the heels cf his hands, but he felt 
no pain because he was so frightened and 
got up and tried to escape from where 
he was. He was in a maze of boxcars 
with his ears hearing hammer clangs in 
all directions as the workmen. testec 
wheels and looked for hotboxes. The two 
lines of cars were sheer walls on either 
side and the lane between them dark and 
interminable. Suddenly the train on his 
left jerked and crashed and began to 
inch forward, frightening him so much 
he bent double and crawled underneath 
the train he had just left. When he came 
out on the far side there was a clear 
length of track ahead of him to a point 
about fifty yards away where it ended 
with the shunting engine whose light had 
wakened him. Beyond this empty track 
was still another train. He crawled under 
it, felt a small scratching pain as his 
knee caught a splinter from a sleeper 
and came out on the other side. Another 
train faced him and again he crawled 
under 

There were no more trains. Instead he 
found himself facing a sight he had never 
seen in his life: a large town at night 
Everywhere he looked there were lights 
He was on the edge of a cinder embank 
ment and when he scrambled down he 
felt a cinder lodge harsh and _ gritty 
against the tender skin of his ankle, but 
he went sliding down in a spray of cin 
ders and coal dust until he hit the bottom 
and tripped and fell 

He got up and dusted himself. He was 
absolutely lost because he did not undet 
stand what a town is or what people in 
a town do. He was on a wooden side 
walk beside a dirt street and a team of 
horses was hauling a heavy cart up the 
slope of it to the station with a teamster 
sitting on the wagon box cracking his 
whip. Jerome called out to the teamster 
but the man merely turned his head 
looked at him and spat (this was a spit 
ting country in those days), so Jerome 
walked up the slope beside the wagon 
and stopped abruptly on the top. He rec 
ognized a station platform, one far lat 
ger than the one he had left that noon 
with a new kind of train standing beside 
it. This train was full of lights and there 
seemed to be hundreds of people 

He looked around for a place to hide 
but the platform was as bright as day 
and everywhere he looked there were 
people—people strangely dressed, wom 
en among them who did not look at all 
like his mother, men who did not look at 
all like the men in the camp 

“I had reached Moncton without know- 
ing it. It’s all very well to say now that 
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be called America?” 


“The use of 
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Charlotte Whitton 


servative claim 


H. C. Gunning, 
and geography, 


United States should 


answered... 


I would emphasize our Con 


that the United States of America 
are not America, only the smaller part of the 
North American 


continent.” 


head of department of geology 


University of British Columbia— 


America for the United States and 
(citizen) of the U.S. is open to as 
much and as little objection as that of England 
and English(man) for Great Britain, British and 
Briton. It will 


continue to be protested against 


by purists and patriots, and will doubtless survive 
the protests. See Modern English Usage by Fowler (Oxford Press).” 


matter.” 





4 five-dollar bill goes to Miss 


A. D. Dunton, president, Carlton University, Ot- 
tawa—"“I_ think 


the constitution of the United 


States of America should be respected in this 


Alice Murdoch, Saint John, N.B-, 


for submitting this question. Have you a light controversial question 


on which you'd like to hear expert opinion? Send your question 
along with the names of at least three prominent people who might 
be considered authorities to What’s Your Opinion, Maclean's, 481 


University Ave., Toronto. We'll pay $5 for each question accepted 


Moncton is only a fair-sized railway town 
where trains come in from Montreal, 
Boston, Saint John and Halifax and are 
shunted around and regrouped. I tell you 
that no city I ever saw afterward, not 
even London, seemed as colossal and ter- 
rifying as Moncton did that night with 
all those trains and lights and noises 
and strange-looking people coming and 
going.” 

Jerome slunk through the crowd with- 
out anyone noticing him, and in the 
waiting room when he looked at his 
hands they were like raw hamburger 
with coal dust ground into it 

“You know, in those days this country 
was used to ragamuffins. Kids who look- 
ed like me were a part of the landscape.” 

The ticket agent in that little sawmill 
town had- already made Jerome ashamed 
of being filthy and he was afraid some- 
body here 


n Moncton would see him 
and talk as the ticket agent had done 
and throw him out into the dark. He 
stole through the waiting room sure that 
everyone was staring at him until he 
found an empty corner in the farthest 
and darkest corner, and there he sat 
with his body crowded against the wall 
It must have been half an hour before 
anyone noticed the dirty-faced boy hud- 
dled in the corner. An old sweeper came 
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slowly up the floor pushing his wide 
broom ahead of him, and whenever he 
had a big enough pile of peanut shells 
and candy papers and orange peels he 
bent down and swept the debris into a 
wide dustpan which he then emptied into 
a tin pail. When he reached Jerome's 
corner he stopped and looked at the boy 
and Jerome hung his head. Then the 
sweeper passed and the thought came to 
the boy that this old man was as lonely 
and wretched as himself. 

From watching the people he had 
guessed where the men’s room was, so 
now he went into it and let out a deep 
breath when he found himself alone. He 
ran water and cleansed his hands and 
once the dirt was off they did not look 
so bad: they were pitted with tiny red 
specks but they did not bleed. When he 
left the men’s room he wandered about 
the big empty station alone. He stared 
through the windows of the doors‘at the 
lights of the town and they seemed mar- 
velous to him, the shabby buildings spien 
did as palaces, the street lights amazing 
as they shone over the empty sidewalks 
and against the fronts of locked stores 
Soon he felt tired and returned to his 
corner where he sat with his back against 
the wall and his feet stretched out along 
the bench. 
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It was then that the wretchedness of 
his life finally overwhelmed him. He 
longed for the camp and the dog beside 
the stove and the warmth of his mother’s 
body as he lay beside her in the bed. He 
whispered the word “Mama” over and 
over like a litany and his eyes were hot 
with tears as he sat in that dark Lysol 
and-cuspidor-smelling waiting room not 
knowing anyone, or where he was, o1 
what would happen to him, or anything 
it all. His final night on the river had 
gone away like a ghost and with it the 
exhilaration of his escape. “Mama, come 
back!” he whimpered. And then he 

eamed as loudly as he could, “Mama, 
Mama, Mama, come back!” There was 
no answer and not even the man in the 
ticket office moved. At last the boy’s 
exhaustion was merciful to him and he 
feli into such a deep sleep that he was 
unconscious of any of the trains that 


passed in the night 

When Jerome awoke it was bright day 
ind the station hummed with movement 
ind a man and a woman were looking 
fown at him. The man smiled and Jer- 
ome, rubbing his eyes as he came out of 
sleep, smiled back. He was a thin little 
man with the kindliest, funniest face 
Jerome had ever seen, with crow’s-feet 
smiling out from the corners of his blue 
eyes and a grey goat’s tuft on a pointed 
chin. His suit was of pale grey serge, his 
waistcoat a shiny black bib and his collar 
white, round and without a tie. On his 
head was a soft black hat and his long 
hands were thin, graceful and astonish- 
ingly white and clean. Beside him was 
1 woman as short as himself, but plump, 
with wide apple cheeks, a smiling mouth, 
hair flecked with grey and a straw hat 
square on the top of her head 

“Now then, littke man, and what may 
your name be?” 

The man said this so pleasantly, the 
pompousness of his words sounding so 
fresh because Jerome had never been 
spoken to in such tones, that he lost all 
his fear and smiled back 

“Jerome,” he said 

‘Are you all by 
isked the woman 

“¥es." 

‘No mother or anything like that?” 
asked the man. “No father? No uncle? 
Nobody at all?” 


yourself, Jerome? 


No brothers or sisters? 
“My Mama’s dead.” 
‘So is mine,” said the man. “Ah well.” 
The kindly wrinkles about the clergy- 

man’s eyes never altered, but when he 

glanced at his wife he ceased smiling 
and Jerome knew with a child’s intuition 
that this strange little person might be 
willing to help him. Even more certain 
was he that this funny litthe woman 
would be his friend. Her lips were so 
warm looking and soft; when she smiled 
she was like a gentle bird, and that hat 
of hers 

You've got a dishpan on your head,” 
the boy said suddenly 

‘By Jove, but so she has!” said the 
nan Jo. this is a clever boy 

hungry if you're all 

“How would you like 


You must be 
ilone, she said 
something to eat? How would you like 

nice cup of tea?” 

‘Cocoa, my dear,” the man said. 
There’s so much more food in cocoa.” 


What would you like, Jerome—cocoa 


rT ica ) 

He was afraid of offending one or the 
other, but the word “cocoa” sounded so 
nice he said he would like it 

‘Ther: cocoa you shall have,” the wom- 
in said, and her husband went up and 
crossed to the coffee stall to get it 

It was then that the gentle care in her 
voice reached down inside of him, touch- 
ed the hard knot and dissolved it, and 


in a passion of sobbing he scrambled off 


the bench and buried his face against then she stood back, smiled and said, “What's your other name, Jerome?” 
her shoulder. He threw his arms around “There now!” the clergyman’s wife asked him. 

her small plump body and she smelled The tears had ceased, leaving Jerome His face remained blank and she 
clean and fresh to him, and all the while hungry. He scrambled back onto the added: “All litthke boys have more names 
he hid his face against her he felt her bench and smiled at her. He looked than one, don't they? Don’t you have 
Short little fingers stroking his hair and around for her husband but all he could more names than just Jerome?” Tell me.” 
heard her voice soothing him. At last see was his narrow back at the stall. “My name’s Jerome.” 

she forced him gently back and when he “My husband has gone to get food “Dear me!” said the woman 

We're hungry Now the little clergyman approached 


looked up she was bending down—she for us. ourselves, you 


was so small she did not have far to bend know. We've been up nalf the night in a with a tray in his hands. “What's this 
and the brim of her straw hat scratch- train. 1 do so dislike railway stations. little man’s name?” he asked. 

ed his forehead as she dabbed his eyes They're so dirty and noisy. You poor ‘He says it’s Jerome,” said the man's 

with her handkerchief. She took a comb little boy—are you lost?” wife. 

from her bag and combed his hair, and “I don’t know.’ The clergyman beamed at Jerome 
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“The Engineer was going to kill me so | ran away from him in my canoe”’ 


Then he removed his hat and became 
solemn 

“Now n DOY, clo YOu! ye while 
I say grace Come now, close them 
tight It won't take long 

Jerome did not understand hy he 
should close his eye but h losed them 
and t once the Ciel Yyman be gan to 
pray 

Most merciful God, we thank Thee 
for tl food, such as it Is Most hum 
bl lo v beseech Thee to bless it to 
ol IS¢ nd us to Thy service We pray 


Thee also to guard 


Is against the seeds 


of indigestion we suspect lurk within it 
And especially do we pray that we may 
be guided to help this lost child, who 
from his appearance and general plight 
seems to have been conceived in sin 
somewhat grosser than most, and we 
ask Th ilso to tell us what to do with 
him. Amen. Now Jerome, open your 
ey ind eat 

The boy instantly closed his eyes 
lest tt rgyman shovuid see that he 


had opened them too soon, then he 
opened them again and took the heavy 
mug of cocoa and drank half of it down 


‘When 


you said grace, you didn't have to put 


Giles,” said the woman mildly 


all that in about Jerome 

More cocoa, Jerome?” said the cler- 
gyman 

The sweet warmth of cocoa and the 


} 
filling solidity of han} and buttered bread 





rome. He 





began to make strength in Je 


ached all over from his efforts of the 





day before and the night on the river, 
his hands were painful and the splinter 
in his knee had begun to fester, but now 


he was wi-'l 


he could smile because 
friends 

The clergyman ate and talked simulta- 
praising the 


blaming the poor quality of the bread, 


neously, now ham, now 
and when the food was consumed he 
wiped his hands on a white handker 
chief, crossed his short, thin legs, put 
his fingertips together and cleared his 
throat 

Jerome, we shall now introduce our 
selves. Our name is Martell—M-A-R 
T-E-double-L, Martell. [I'm Giles Mar 
tell and this woman is my wife whom 
I call Jo. Do you know what a clergy- 
man is, Jerome?” 

The boy shook his head 

I rather suspected that might be the 
case,” said the clergyman Well, I am 
one of the species. It is a most unpopu 
lar calling and its chief disadvantage 
lies in the fact that one’s parishioners 
have such a poor view of their Master's 
intelligence that they deny in their minds 
that he was in earnest when he per- 
formed the miracle at Cana.’ 

‘Giles!” said his wife 

Now Jerome, if we are to help you 
we must know more about you. You 
first name you have told us, but not 
vour second Don't you have a second 
name?” 

My name is Jerome,” the boy said 

I have heard of such cases in Lon 
don,” said the clergyman to his wife. He 
pressed his fingertips so hard that the 
lean fingers bent, and again he looked 
at the boy You must know where you 
come from, Jerome. Tell us where you 
come from.” 


The camp.’ 


Ah, the camp! Now where might 
this camp be? 

Jerome stared and said nothing 

Was it a lumber camp, by any 


chance” 


Jerome nodded 
“Now how did 


uid 
Again the boy stared. 


to Moncton?” 


you get 


“This place here’—the clergyman 
waved hi irm round about him is 
Moncton We must not be harsh in 
our judgments. so we will let it go at 


that—the place is called Moncton. But 


how did you get here? 
{ jumped a freight.’ 
You what a freight? 
Giles,” said the woman, “please! You 


know perfectly well what Jerome means 


“You did this thing alone? Not with 


mothe! 
The boy nodded 


your father or 


‘Well, to be sure you must have come 
a long way Looking into the boy’ 
eyes, one hand stroking his goat’s beard 
the little man said 


ill about it 


gently 


Suddenly Jerome burst 


into tears and began talking wildly He 


“I was scared 


was going to kill me so I ran away from 
him in my canoe.’ 
Who was going to kill you 
He killed my Mama 


The two older people stared at each 


>os 


other and Jerome felt the woman's arm 
come about his shoulder and press him 
against herself 

“There now!” she murmured. “There 
now! There now!” 

He was the 
him 


Engineer and I saw 


. that moment a short, stout figure 
fin a blue suit with a blue cap en 
circled with silver braid entered from the 
cupped his hands about his 


mouth and brayed that the train for 


platform 


Halifax was ready and would depart in 
ten minutes. The clergyman groaned and 
got to his feet 

It's the way of the world,” he said, 
that when nothing important is hap 
pening there is all the time possible for 
it to happen in, while if anything im- 
portant is afoot there is none. Here we 
are with this 
the wom 
“while I stay and talk to Jer 


“Go see to our bags, Giles,” 
an said 
ome.” 

The clergyman crossed the floor to 
the baggage room 

‘Jerome, dear,” the woman said quiet- 
ly, “we haven’t much time. Mr. Martell 
and I must take that train for Halifax 
and it minutes. The 
so terrible we 
must be very sure you are telling the 
truth. So now you must look into my 


leaves in a few 
thing you just told us is 


eyes, Jerome, and tell it to me all over 
again.” 

He did so and saw the woman’s grey 
eyes kind and earnest 

“You must tell me how this awful 
thing happened. Or—” she smiled—“if 
it didn’t happen, then you must also 
tell me that.’ 
Jerome was terrified that she would 
be displeased and leave him. He felt 
he would have to make her. believe he 
was telling the truth. 


“He was with my mother and she said 
he was no good, so he got mad and he 
hit her and he killed her and 


was biood.’ 


there 


A blush struck the woman’s face like 
a blow and Jerome saw her mouth drop 
open and his terror grew, for now he 
had certainly displeased her and now 
she would certainly leave him 

“He hit her and he killed her,” he 
repeated desperately 

The woman's hand came over his 
Child, do you 
know what you're saying? 


mouth and closed it 


He nodded desperately and watched 
her, seeing the flush change to the color 
of chalk Then she took away her hand 


and. surveyed him calmly. 
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What you have just told me is th 
most terrible thing anyone has ever tol 
me.” she said. “It is so terrible a thin 
that I know you have spoken the truth 
for a little boy like you would neve 
have been able to make up a thing like 
that Tears welled into her eyes You 
poor child! And I suppose there ar 
thousands of other little children ji 
like you in the 

He looked up at her dumbly 


world!” 


“Was this man your father, Jerome? 
He shook his head. “I got no father 
The littke clergyman was _ returning 
his narrow shoulders bowed under th 
weight of the two bags he carried. A 
he deposited them the stout man in th 
inside and again 
cupped his hands about his mouth 
‘Alla-booooard for Sackville, Amhers 


Truro, New Glasgow, Sydney and Hal 


blue uniform came 


fax! Alla-bo-o-oard!” 

People began moving toward the 
doors. A man and a woman embraced 
and exchanged a quick kiss. Childret 
holding the hands 
of their parents and Mrs. Martell ros 
from the bench and smoothed down het 


Skirt 


toddled doorwards 


“Jerome has been telling me what hap 
pened,” she whispered to her husband 
“We mustn't ask him any more ques 
tions now 

The clergyman looked at his wife 
then over his shoulder, then at Jerome 
and seemed worried about something 

The train is leaving,” he said. “I 
suppose I should speak to the police 
or the stationmaster before we go.” 

In terror Jerome scrambled off the 
bench and clutched the woman’s hand 
pressing it against his cheek 

“Please don’t leave me! Please don’t 
leave me!” 

The two older people looked at each 
other again, and the litthe woman bent 
down and kissed the child on the fore 


head 


“Jerome, dear, we will never leave you 
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unless the time 
wish to leave us.” 

Then a feeling of joy filled the child 
so that he could not speak. He took 
the woman’s hand and went out to the 


comes when you may 


platform with her just like any other 
child who was getting onto the train 
with his parents. The conductor took 


the clergyman’s bags and hoisted them 
up to the platform of the car and the 
them climbed aboard rhe 
clergyman found two empty seats in the 
middle of the swung one of the 
backs over to make a space for four and 


three of 


Car, 


they sat down together, just as other 
families were sitting in other parts of 
the cal The train started and pulled 


out of Moncton, and looking out the 
Jerome saw the station and the 
shunting yards and the lines of boxcars 
disappear. Soon they run- 


ning smoothly through a green country- 


window 


slowly were 
side 

The train rumbled on, whistling every 
now and then before it crossed a road, 
and Jerome lay half asleep and half 
awake. He sensed that the little clergy- 
man was becoming restless 

It's nearly five o'clock and I haven't 


had a drop all day. I think it’s time, 
don’t you, Jo?” 

“Giles—the people!” 

“Pshaw! How will they guess?” He 


touched “I'm perfectly 


I could go to the water cooler 


his dog collar 
disguised 
and come back with a paper cup—with 
two paper cups—and who would notice? 
I think I'll go now.” 

Giles.” 


When am I 


“Please be careful, 

“You know [mi careful 
not?” 

Jerome feil asleep again and when he 
woke the clergyman was gently shaking 
his shoulder and on the clergyman’s 
breath he smelled the familiar 
odor of rum 

‘Wake up, Jerome, we're nearly there!” 


sweet 


The train’s rumble changed into a 
solid heavy roar, daylight disappeared as 
though a shade had been drawn and 
they passed under the smoke-stained glass 
canopy of Halifax’s old North Street 
station and stopped 

A cab drove them 
Street, then over a very steep hill crowd- 


along Barrington 
ed with houses and after what seemed a 
long time to 
in front of a 


Jerome, it came to rest 
house with a little 
before it and three cannon balls making 
1 black triangle beside the bottom step 
There was an ivy-shaded porch with a 
hammock concealed behind the ivy and 
there were white curtains at the win- 


lawn 


lows 
whert we live,” the little 
‘It's a small house and 


‘This is 
clergyman said 
it’s not in the best part of 
ong chalk, but we like it.” 


town by a 


That evening Jerome was given a cold 
neal out of tins while kettles boiled on 
ancient. spluttering, 


heated by gas, 


the stove and an 
English-style geyser, 
water for his bath. He was 
filthy 
He was put into the tub, which 
vas made of tin and painted white, and 
he paint felt delightfully 

the skin of his back The 
oothed his skin and the 

oap made it feel slippery and 
He laughed as Josephine Martell bathed 
him, then he held his 
over his head while she put 
nightgown on him 


warmed the 


ndressed and his clothes were 


burned 


rough against 
warm wate! 
fresh-smelling 
clean 
ind dried arms 
flannelette 


“This is one of mine,” she said, “but 
I'm so small and you're so big it will fit 
ou quite nicely, at least for the time 
eing.” 

Soon he found himself in bed between 
cool looking at pictures on the 
print of Joshua Rey 


Age of Innocence and the other 


sheets 
a 
wall; One was a 


10lds’ 
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was a sailing ship in a storm, and he lay 
in the white-linen smoothness and look- 
ed up at the woman and smiled. 

She bent and kissed the boy’s fore- 
head and was about to leave the room 
when she remembered 
came back 


something and 


“Jerome, dear 
taught to pray?” 


have you ever been 
He shook his head, not knowing what 
the word meant. 
“Then I think I'd better begin teach- 
ing you your first prayer tonight. Usu- 
ally you pray on knees 


your because 


that shows how much you respect God, 
but you're so tired tonight I don’t think 
He will mind if you pray just where you 
are in bed. All you have to do is shut 
your eyes and repeat after me.” 

Jerome shut his eyes and felt the wom- 
an’s hand close over his own. 

“Now I lay me down to sleep, I pray 
the Lord my soul to keep ™ 

He repeated the words without under- 
standing what they meant. 

“If I die before I wake, | 
Lord my soul to take.” 

Again he made the repetition, she laid 


pray the 


her hand on his forehead, he felt its 
cool softness. he felt her lips brush his 
cheek and then he closed his eyes. 

That night while Jerome slept the 
clergyman and his wife sat before their 
empty hearth holding hands and talking 
for hours. Before they went to bed they 
fell on their knees and thanked God and 
promised that they would lead this child 
into the paths of righteousness. They 
believed, they believed at last, that good- 
ness and mercy would follow them all 
the days of their now that they 
had a son. 


lives, 
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Jimmy Hoffa’s plans for a Canadian empire 





activity here 


has brought charges of 


intimidation, brutality, mismanagement. But 


years. Dodds will spend this winter set- 
ting up a press-gang brigade of a hun 
dred full-time Teamster organizers across 
the country 3y next spring,” he told 
me, “we'll launch a campaign that will 
make a lot of employers lose a lot of 
pounds.” 

Canada’s three-billion-dollar trucking 
industry, already operated largely by 
[2amster drivers, now moves nearly one 
fifth of Canada’s inter-city freight traffic. 
Community growth once hinged on the 
railways; now it follows the highways 
Three out of every five Ontario towns, 
for instance, depend entirely on road 
transport The vital uranium deposits 
at Elliot Lake and the RCAF jet station 
at North Bay are serviced only by truck 

Through half a century of shrewd and 
sometimes violent organizing, Hoffa's 
union has acquired impressive strength 
in Canada The membership of true 
teamsters—men who drive teams of 
horses—is limited now to a few yet un 
motorized Winnipeg milkmen, but the 
Brotherhood has enlisted fish-processing 
plant workers in Halifax, foundrymea at 
St. John’s, taxi drivers in Vancouver, the 
toll-takers on the Ambassador Bridge be- 
tween Windsor and Detroit, four hun 
dred automobile salesmen in Toronto, 
all concrete-mix drivers at Calgary, and 
employees in a dozen other industrial 
categories. Fully one tenth of the certi- 
fication applications currently being 
heard by the Ontario Labor Relations 
Board are from the Teamster Brother 
hood. “We're on the move,” says Dodds 
the Canadian Teamster chief. “We ex 
pect to have sixty thousand members by 
the end of 1959. 

Ihe Teamsters are now recruiting 
vending-machine operators in Montreal 
and driving-school teachers and cab driv 
ers in Winnipeg, but the major emphasis 
is On a more complete organization of 
the trucking industry. 

‘Without the city cartage and the road 
operations organized, you can’t organize 
the rest of the city,” Hoffa recently told 


a meeting of Teamster executives in 


Windsor Any employer who wants 
to fight you in any other branch of our 
business can whip the strongest local, 


unless you have the support of the road 


and cit cartag and I don’t care what 





kind of strike you’ve got. But once you 
organize the road, the city, and the 
warehouse, nobody can whip the Team- 
tel Nobody 

Hoffa plans to help guarantee the 
Brotherhood’s invincibility through the 
federation of fifty Canadian and Amer! 
ican labor union concerned with the 
transportation industries into a_ body 
called the Conference on Tr insportation 
Unity. Each union will retain its inde 
pencence Dut sign pacts with the Team 
sters to co-ordinate negotiations, strikes 
and employ boycotts. Hoffa would b 


come conference president 


The first Canadian mutual security 
pact was signed between Hoffa’s union 
ind the International Longshoremen’s 


Association during a _ ninety-five-minute 
session in a Mount Royal Hotel room at 
Montreal last summer. The ILA, which 
has about three thousand Canadian mem 
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bers, was expelled from the American 
Federation of Labor in 1953 for using 
gangster tactics on the New York water 
front. It has agreed to join the Team 
sters in a mutual drive to enlist unorgan 
ized Canadian port workers. “We're go 
ing to toughen up on the waterfront 
tie up a few loose ends, then organize 
the Seaway,” says Captain William Brad 
ley, the American boss of the Long 
shoremen 

Also committed (but less directly) to 
the alliance is the Seafarers’ Internation 
al Union, whose Canadian president, Hal 
Banks, is the country’s most controversia 
labor leader. Charged with several ma 
jor crimes in the U.S. before he cam 
to Canada in 1949, and in 1930 sen 
tenced to fourteen years in San Quentin 
prison for writing a bad cheque while 
on probation, Banks was recently denied 
Canadian citizenship. His record here 
has included a conviction on a charge of 
possessing smuggled cigarettes 

When they begin recruiting along the 
Seaway next spring, Teamster organizers 
will be opposed by at least three rivals 
District 50 of John L. Lewis’ United 
Mine Workers claims to have already 
signed up nearly two hundred tugboat 
men in the Great Lakes and is going 
after fifty thousand harbor workers. “We 
are making medicine to do something 
about the Mine Workers,” says Casey 
Dodds. “We'll Knock them out anywhere 
we run across them.” 


No broken rules 


Even more serious opposition will 
come from Frank Hall’s Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, which 
represents most of the already union 
ized labor at Canadian inland ports. Also 
opposing the Teamsters is the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
General Workers, the largest union in 
Canada without international affiliations. 
which ‘aims not only to recruit canal 
workers along the Seaway, but also 
Canadian truck drivers ‘We will n 
back down before the Teamsters or any 
one else,” says William J. Smith, the 
Brotherhood’s president. “That outfit, 
replies Dodds, “is fired up by the ver 
bosity of its own exuberance.’ 

Although Teamster activity in this 
country has brought charges of intimi- 
dation, brutality, mismanagement of 






union funds.and violence during strikes 
and organizational campaigns, some lead 
ing Canadian labor leaders insist that 
the union here is free from gangsterism 
So far,” says Claude Jodoin, the head 
of the Canadian Labor Congress, “the 


Canadian TYeamster have not broken 
our rules As long as they follow ow 
constitution, they will remain in the con 
gress = 


John Watson, chairman of the Indivi 
dual Dump-Truck Owners’ Association 
recently told a royal commission investi 
gating allegations of Teamster hoodlum 
ism in Ontario that during the union’ 
attempts to sign up gravel haulers around 
Toronto, many of the drivers who ob 
jected had the radiators of their trucks 
poked in with iron rods, flexible brake 
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IMPERIAL 


IN MOMENTS OF CRISIS—CONFIDENCE COUNTS 


Imperial’s 78 years of leadership has helped Canadians 


take for granted the reliability of oil and oil products 


Reliability implies an adequate supply of 


the products you depend upon... when and 


where you need them, at reasonable prices. 


Imperial has always been the leader in ensur- 
ing Canadians of an adequate supply of oil. 
Imperial’s discovery of oil at Leduc, in 1947, 
opened the vast western oil fields. 


The first oil company to supply consumer 
needs in all Canada’s provinces, Imperial has 


IMPERIAL OIL 


Gti «+. « FBR. 
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YEARS A 


nine refineries from Halifax to Vancouver 
(and in the Northwest Territories) to meet 
the local needs of Canadians. 

Imperia! has always been the leader, too, in 
a highly competitive industry which must 
seek ... by broadening markets and increasing 
efficiency...to keep prices down. Over the 
past ten years, while prices of things in 
general have risen 134%, regular gasoline has 
gone up only 11%. 


LEADER IN 


an/ccsnns SRE SEIS EIDSENEEEONNG 
Since Leduc, Canadian crude oi! re. 
serves have increased 45 times. 


LIMITED 


CANADA’S GROWTH 
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linings severed, sugar poured into their 


gas tanks, and tires drilled and slashed. 
He charged also that the 


gravel-pit 


wives of 


owners received anonymous 
telephone threats that their 


plants would be 


husbands’ 
blown up if they did 
not sign union contracts. “For about two 
weeks, anarchy prevailed,” concluded Mr. 
Justice W. D. Roach of the Ontario 
Court of Appeal, who headed the en- 
quiry. He accused the Teamsters of vio- 
lating every section in the Criminal Code 
dealing with intimidation 

Despite such condemnation many of 
the management representatives who deal 
daily with the union say that while the 
Brotherhood is tough at the negotiating 
table, it is usually dependable in adhering 
to agreements. “Generally speaking, the 
Teamsters keep their word once a con- 
tract has been hammered out,” says Bill 
Murray, manager of the Motor Trans- 
port Industrial Relations Bureau, which 
negotiates for ninety-five Ontario truck- 
ing firms. Robert Scott, business man- 
Teamster local 987 in Calgary, 
says that the six hundred and fifty con- 
tracts negotiated during the local’s fifty- 
year history 
strike. 

In their organizational battles, the 
essential function of the Teamsters gives 


ager ol 


have resulted in only one 


them a strategic advantage. They can 
weaken another union’s strike by ignor- 
ing its pickets, or they can grant it most 
effective support by refusing to supply 
a struck plant. Last year, for instance, 
the Windsor local of the Teamsters de- 
cided to back the United Steel Workers’ 
strike against Canada Vitrified Products 
Limited, a tile-manufacturing firm in St. 
Thomas, Ont. They refused to deliver 
the company’s supplies on regular car- 
tage runs. 

During the St. Thomas dispute, strike 
sympathizers halted a convoy of the 
company’s own trucks by dipping old 
tires in gasoline, setting them ablaze, 
then rolling the doughnut 
front of the vehicles. 


torches in 
Rocks heaved at 
the driver of the lead truck shattered his 
teeth and lodged a piece of broken wind- 
shield into his eye. 

During a 1953 strike by Teamster 
locals in Windsor and Hamilton, human 
chains were thrown across most of the 
major highways in southwestern Ontario; 
drivers who tried to run the blockade 
had bricks heaved at them, the tires of 
parked trucks were slashed, and varnish 
and maple syrup were poured into gas 
tanks. The Cope Transport Company, 
in Kitchener, which was operating non- 
unionized trucks, was surrounded one 
night by men, their faces blackened with 
burnt corks, who heaved stones at the 
parked fleet of vehicles and set fire to 
the warehouse. One Cope driver later 
testified that he had been threatened by 
a black-faced man who carried a knife 
in his mouth, pirate - fashion. When 
Kitchener Police Chief John Patrick tried 
to stop the rioters, his pants were torn, 
his nose and lips bruisea, and he had his 
left hand cut badly enough to warrant 
hospital treatment 

The Hamilton and Windsor locals in- 
volved in the 1953 strike were then and 
remain today under trusteeship to Hoffa. 
This device, a sort of union martial law, 
is used by the Teamster 


gain control over non-conforming locals. 


executive to 


Under the guise of the broad term “ir- 
regularities” which can include anything 
from the dishonesty of a local’s officers 
to their asking too many questions about 
the finances of the International, Hoffa 
can place into receivership any local 
and appoint a trustee (sometimes him- 
self) to administer its funds and deci- 
sions. Members and officers lose their 
voting rights. The trustee is answerable 
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solely to Hoffa, and only Hoffa can lift 
the trusteeship. Some Teamster locals at 
Hamilton and Windsor were recently in 
trusteeship We hope to get rid of them 
by the end of the year,” Hoffa assured me 
when I talked with him at his head 
quarters in Washington 

The classic example in Canada of what 
can happen to members of the Teamste 
rank and file who object to their locals 
operating methods is the well-known case 
of John Tunney, the Winnipeg milkman 
who criticized the financial administration 
of local 119 in 1947. Edmund Houle, the 
secretary-treasurer, promptly suspended 
Tunney from the union, and Crescent 
Creamery, his employer, had to fire him 
because of the closed-shop agreernent in 
its contract with the Teamsters. Tun 
ney’s objections were fought up to the 
Supreme Court of Canada, which last 
year confirmed a previous Manitoba 
court ruling that granted him reinstate 
ment and awarded him five thousand dol- 
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“| think we'd better finish it — I'm running 
out of ideas.” 





lars damages. Tunney has not applied to 
rejoin the union, still run by Houle. Now 
a salesman with Carter Motors in Win- 
nipeg, he told Maclean's: “The Team 
sters will go ahead here, just so long 
as the apathetic toward 
unions and are ignorant of what they're 
getting into when they tie themselves 
down to the closed-shop principle under 
the dictatorship of union bosses.” 

The American Teamsters direct the 
activities of their Canadian offspring with 
inflexible authority. 
borderline,” 
the 1953 strike, local 299 in Detroit 
sent strike-fund cheques for nineteen 
thousand dollars to the Hamilton local 
thousand 
Windsor Teamsters. 

The deepest involvement of the U.S 
Brotherhood in Canadian corporate 
affairs occurred at Vancouver three years 
ago, when the Pacific Inland Express 
Company, a large transport firm whose 
drivers were members of the Brother- 
hood, was facing bankruptcy. The West 
ern Conference of the Teamsters paid 
$440,000 out of the union treasury to 
acquire control of the company 


workers are 


“There just is no 


says Casey Dodds. During 


and fourteen dollars to the 


The U.S. congressional hearings have 
revealed the fantastically circuitous 
route used to hide the source of the 
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funds. Frank Brewster, president of the 
Western Conference, wrote 
out Seattle First National Bank cheques 
to Samuel Bassett, the union’s attorney, 
who signed them over to E. G. Dobrin 
of Bogle, Bogle & Gates, another firm 
of Seattle attorneys The money was 
then deposited at the Bank of California 
the Bank of 
Vancouver, which 


leamsters’ 


for transfer to Canadian 


Commerce, in credit- 


ed the funds to James Richardson and 
Sons, the Winnipeg stockbrokers, in 
return for the majority mortgage and 
stock interest the Richardson firm held 
in Pacific Inland Express. To protect 
their investment, the Teamsters threw 
out the Vancouver company’s existing 


management, substituting as _ president 


Robert Acheson, a Seattle trucking oper- 


ator who often borrowed money from 
the union 

A much more personal financial link 
between Hoffa and Canada was his 


acquisition in 1955 of part ownership in 
North American Rare Metals Limited, 
1 Canadian mineral prospecting company 
through 
hundred 
Ungava, 
in the 


which subsidiaries holds two 


square miles of concessions in 
forty-two claims 


Mani- 
toba, and a one-hundred-and-eighty-seven- 


a hundred and 
lithium-rich area of eastern 
claim property in the Temagami district 
where diamond 
drills are reported to have outlined three 
hundred million tons of Hoffa 
purchased fifty the 
company under a special option in 1955; 
Owen Brennan, Hoffa’s chief 
until 


of northern Ontario, 


iron ore 


thousand shares in 


Detroit as 
North Am 


sistant, was recently a 


erican Rare Metals director 
The investigations by the American 
Senate committee into the affairs of the 


Teamsters revealed that Hoffa had exten 
sive personal holdings, including an oil- 
property 


teen-age 


leasing firm and a camp for 


girls in northern Wisconsin, 
Jack-O-Lantern Hoffa 
since divested himself of these and 
holdings. He infuriated 
attacks on his investments 
Im a 


called claims to 
have 
other becomes 
with 

Just 


demands 


private 
leader,” he 
am I expected to go around 
in baggy pants 


because labor 


drive a three-dollar car, 


and live in a four-dollar house?” 
1958 Cadillac 


Detroit is a 


He drives a but his 


home ia northwest modest 


story-and-a-half brick house he bought 
or $6,800 in 1939, three years after he 
married Josephine Poszywak, a fellow 


union organizer. He has two teen-age 


children 
name is Josephine, 
his stubby build and his 


Because his wife’s 


and because of 
apparently insatiable appetite for power, 
Hoffa is inevitably pictured as the Na- 
A short 
five feet five and a half inches) belliger- 
barrel of a Hoffa once walked 
Washington cocktail party and 
shrugged off his overcoat without looking 
back 


Hloor 


poleon of the labor movement 
ent man, 


into a 


It was grabbed before it hit the 
Although he the top 
intelligence given 


finished at 


in an test recently 


labor leaders by Princeton 


Hoffa seems to plot the ad 


some U.S 
University 
vance of his ideas with jungle cunning 
rather than intellect. He 
with his fists and the fists of others 


has made his 
Way 
in the cynical conviction that nothing is 


“The 


club.” 


on the level union,” he says, “is 


ot a social 


Hoffa likes to sport tailored silk suits 
and open-weave shirts in the summer; he 


always wears white socks, because he 


claims colored ones make his feet sweat 


He does not smoke or drink (not even 
coffee) and rarely reads, except news 
papers. He works in shirt sleeves. His 
day consists almost entirely of confer 
ences punctuated by long-distance calls, 
which he ends abruptly with a barked: 
That’s it!” 
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His office is the control centre of the 
Teamsters’ five-and-a-half-million-dollar 
headquarters building, opened in 1955. 
The main bronze-framed door leads ifitto 
a lobby exquisitely finished in variously 
shaded marbles and faced in 
mosaics of Venetian tile The 
building has a penthouse terrace of Geor- 
gian marble, a forty-car basement gar 
age, a hundred-seat restaurant, 
acoustically treated theatre which ac- 
commodates four hundred and seventy- 
four—its projection booth is equipped to 
show Cinemascope and Vistavision 


Aides glide in and out of his office 
in defensive and offensive platoons, de- 
pending on the direction of the attack 
being discussed. 

Room 305 of the Teamster building 
in Washington, where Hoff. spends most 
of his time, is a tennis-court-sized office 
paneled in Honduras mahogany, with 
beige wall-to-wall carpeting, soundproof 
doors, indirect lighting and remote-con 
trolled television. From his burnt-walnut 
desk, through faintly blue-tinged floor 
to-ceiling windows, Hoffa can regard the 
Capitol dome a few hundred yards away 


columns 


glass 


and an 


Hoffa forty-four when he took 
over the $50,000-a-year Teamster presi- 
dency from keg-shaped Dave Beck, who 
has since been convicted of mishandling 
union funds. Although Hoffa has never 
driven a truck himself, his life has been 
a continuous training course for his pres- 


was 


ent position 

He is the third child of an Indiana 
coal miner who died of coal poisoning 
when Hoffa was seven. After quitting 


school at the end of the ninth grade, he 
went to work at the Kroger department- 
store warehouse in Detroit. Only the time 


























Complete, accurate, up-to-the-instant data in your 
hands on time! That’s par for the course with 
3urroughs Sensimatic Accounting Machines: either 
numerical accounting machines for control operations; 
or typing accounting machines for descriptive control 
operations; or Sensimatic to Punched-Tape or Card 
equipment that prepares hard-copy records and, as a 
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easily a 
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All figure-facts present and accounted for- whatever the business youre in! 


by-product, punched tape or cards for subsequent 
electronic data processing. Want to see how fast your 
accounting can get? How highly automated? How 
3urroughs Accounting Machine wraps up 
any number of jobs? Just call our nearby branch 
office today. Or write to 
of Canada, Limited. Factory at Windsor, Ontario. 


surroughs Adding Machine 


Burroughs and Sensimatic—TM’s 


Burroughs 


“NEW DIMENSIONS | in electronics and data processing systems” 
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For Christmas... 
PEEK FREAN’S 


FINE ENGLISH BISCUITS oo 


in OO; ‘von FREAN & CO. LTD 
Gay Presentation Tins ee 
for Gifts or Your Table | ~ 


Tins in so many delightful 
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~80O Many sizes ee and 
ked full of P.F 


famous English Quality Biscuits. | 


designs 


every tin pac 


Imported direct from England 


for your Christmas pleasure 
a delight to give, or serve for 


, 
holiday entertaining. 





You can buy P.F. 
Biscuits in handy 
pac kets, toe! 
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What kind of wine did 


A vin ordinaire. 


you call this? 


There’s nothing ordinary about it. 
It tastes good to me. 

Manor St 

Canadian? 

From grapes grown in the Niagara Peninsula. 
Must be fairly expensive 

You're way off. You'll be surprised 


how little a bottle costs. 


rig ight's yy. mi 
fina, Canad 277e€ 


Since 1674 


é 


; : 
Wavids is an excellent table wine. 


So a vin ordinaire 


Is an excellent “wine of the country” 
at a low enough price 
so that everybody can enjoy it. 


Got a pencil? | want to mark down the name. 
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cars 
shifts 


strawberries 


spent unloading produce 
was paié during the twelve-hour 
One night when a load of 
arrived, Hoffa, then seventeen, led a 
strike to demand more pay and 
recognition Threatened with the loss 
of its perishable cargo, management cap!- 
tulated. Young 
charter for a local of the 


actually 


union 


Jimmy was granted the 
International 


Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 


Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
1903 to repre- 


drove the 


originally established in 


sent the men who brewery 


wagons 
Membership in the union did not rise 


above four hundred thousand before 


World War II. Recruiting was hamper 


ed, even more than in other industries, 
by the anti-union tactics of employers, 
. Hoffa says. “They hired thugs to get 
us,” he recalls. “I was hit so many 


times with night sticks, clubs and brass 
knuckles that I 
where the b 
back, and I did 


break me up, got broken up.” 


can't remember! 
were. But I can hit 
Guys 


even 
ruises 
who tried to 
His success in organizing automobile 
carriers led to Hoffa’s selection as con- 
tract negotiator for over-the-road agree 
mid-western states. He 
ninth of the _ Inter- 
national’s eleven vice-presidents in 1952. 
What we love 
Englis! 


ments in twelve 


was elected the 
about Jimmy,” says John 
., secretary-treasurer of the Team- 
what he has 
, 

organization. All that 


gab doesn’t put a 


done for the 
cheap guff and 
meal on 


sters, “IS 


your table. 
I love this little fellow.” 
Although he has 


times on 


been arrested eighteen 
traffic 
offenses to shooting incidents Hoffa has 


charges ranging from 


been convicted on only three relatively 


minor counts: one assault-and-battery 


charge carrying a ten-dollar fine; a case 


of violating anti-trust laws involving his 
attempts to set up a waste-paper monop 
Detroit for fined 


a thousand dollars; and his coercive at- 


oly in which he was 


tempts to force small shopkeepers into 
the union which put him on probation 
for two years. 

Ihe U.S Department has not 
been able to make any of its more seri 


Justice 


Team- 
hundred and fifty 
payroll. So that 
they might better co-ordinate their efforts 
against the Senate probers, 
banded 


accusations stick. The 
ster Brotherhood has a 


ous recent 
lawyers on its full-time 
they recently 


National 
Lawyers. 


themselves into the 


Conference of Teamster 


Despite the continuing Senate investi- 
gations and the snowballing testimony 
about corruption at the top, the Team- 
ster Brotherhood is gaining almost ten 
thousand new Canadian and 
members a month. “We've learned to 
live and grow firm under attack,” Hoffa 


“We're now ready to move even 


American 


boasts 
more strongly ahead.” 

Hoffa has been able to assume 
hoid on the Brotherhood because most 


interest in 


such 


Teamsters take a less active 
union affairs than other organized work 
ers. The majority of truckers work in 
groups too small to press for a cleanup 
Most of a driver’s time is spent jostling 
with traffic, leaving him little 


worry about union affairs during bis off 


energy to 


hours. In the cab of his high-powered 


sense ol 


vehicle, he often 
power which he does not possess in rela 
tion to the larger world—a 
bellion which makes him 
proud of belonging to the beleaguered 
but highly powerful Brotherhood of 
Teamsters. 

“The Senate have ha 
very little effect,” says Casey Dodd 
“The attacks have just drawn the whole 
family together.” One reason fo! 
the lack of more vocal discontent among 
Canada’s Teamsters 1s that many of the 


assumes a 


touch of re 
inordinately 


investigations 


closer 


improvements in working conditions they 
have demanded have been gained by the 
union’s tough negotiating teams. Before 
the Teamsters grew strong in this coun 
try, truck drivers often had to hold the 
wheel sixty 
siderably below 
Now they have 
and some earn six 


hours a week at wages con 
manufacturing scales 
shorter work 


thousand 


schedules 
dollars 
year and more. 

The majority sentiment of 
Teamsters is summed up by 


Canadian 
Jean Lari 
viere, the secretary-treasurer of local 106 
in Montreal, “What we've 
Hoffa. That 


who told me 
got, we've got because of 
guy must be all right.” 
Such loyalty is scarcely comforting to 
the men have recognized the full 
Hoffa’s battle orders for his 
Undaunted by the 
American congression 


who 
meaning of 
Canadian 
revelations of the 
al investigations and unabashed by charg 
personal dealings with convicted 
gangsters both in and out of his heavily 


offensive. 


es of 


Brotherhood, he is determined 
to create in this country fully 
power grip as he already holds over the 
economy of the United States. 


muscled 


as stout a 
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“Well, thanks to you we missed the boat.” 
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Letter from the 





Pacific continued from page 10 








miling geisha girls in huge dressing 
gowns that revealed nothing more seduc 
tive than their chins. They invited us to 
t down on the hardwood floor and serv 
ed us tea in tiny glasses about two inches 
high. Then, let me confess it, the strip 
tease started. They took off our shoes and 
gave us sandals. Then they brought in 
three more tiny cups of tea, after which 
they gave us hot moist towels to wipe 
our Ttaces 

By this time I was aching in all my 
joints. That hardwood floor was certain- 
ly living up to its name. Meanwhile the 
geisha girls, still muffled like Alaskan 
explorers, were giggling delightfully as if 
it was all the greatest and most daring 
adventure. Our spirits rose when they 
held a whispered conference. Obviously 
something was up! Something indeed! 
Out they ran and in no time returned 
each of them bearing a one-inch glass 
f tea, whereupon I addressed my two 
friends in a solemn warning that even 
on holiday there should be a limit to 
debauchery and orgies. So we took off 
our sandals and put on our shoes. Such 
is the recuperative power of the human 
system that by the time we had returned 
to our hotel and to our wives we were al- 
most able to stand upright, and our 


backs had ceased to ache—or almost. 


Land of lost illusions 


Yet it was Japan, and it was Japanese 
music that inspired the luscious pathos of 
Puccini's “Madame Butterfly.” It was 
also in the skies over Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki that the first atomic bombs 
were dropped although the war was end- 
ing and resistance had almost ceased. 

Two hours after we had !eft the geisha 
house we were in the air once more for 
the long fifteen-hour flight to Honolulu. 
We were flying Japan Airlines and our 
smiling little hostess was utterly tireless 
n her desire to be of service. 

But I could not shake off the feeling 
that Japan is a country which has lost 
its illusions, perhaps even its dreams. I 
was told by diplomats there that the 
emperor, instead of being a god on 
earth. today counts for very little. Let 
us admit that the institution of royalty 
has never been a logical creation, but to 
maintain a system of royalty the people 
must be willing to attribute godlike qual- 
ities to their ruler. Even in Britain with 
its constitutional monarchy the reigning 
sovereign is regarded and accepted as 
someone above all others. It is not logi 
cal, it is not common sense, yet human- 
ity has not yet found a complete sub- 
stitute for constitutional monarchy 

So into the skies of night roared ou! 
plane while the pretty stewardess smil- 
ingly demonstrated how simple it was 
to abandon the plane in flight in case 
of necessity. We were not to inflate the 
water wings until we were in the wate! 
and she hoped that we would have a 
pleasant journey. Incidentally, it is in 
the flight from Tokyo to Honolulu that 
a calendar day 1§ actually lost Don't 
ask me to explaif, but we left Tokyo 
on a Thursday, arrived at Honolulu in 
the evening, went to bed and woke up 
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the strip tease started. 
and gave us sandals 
next morning to find that it was Thurs- 
day and the same date as we had left 
Tokyo. It wa s 
used by J ist 
to Around It 


decided the 





climax of 
a , : : 
Two days later the British consul- 


general threw a party for us and among 





the guests was Admiral Hopwood, Am- 


erican Admiral-in-Chief in the Pacific 





His headquarters are at Pear Hart 
and he invited us to visit hin I 





he would take us around in 
alty launch 

As we motored to Pear 
day my mind went back to that Sua 
morning, Dec. 7, in the fateful year 1941 
France had fallen. America was benevo- 


lently neutral, but not more, and the 
siege of London had begt Then ¢ e 
the news—startling. unbelievable news 


The Little Brown Jap had attacked and 
devastated the U.S. Pacific Navy in the 
dawn of a 

At that very 








nese emiussaries were negot 
U.S. government. It is easy enough 
say that America sh 





guard yet who but a madman co 
have foreseen such perfidy and such 
audacity? 


Three hundred and fifty-thre 





ese carrier-based aircraft were 
in the attack, the admiral told us as we 
turned toward the silhouette of U.S.S 
Arizona, nearly submerged yet even in 
death refusing to surrender 

Over eleven hundred men lost their 
lives in the Arizona. The fortunate ones 
were killed at once, the others were trap- 
ped in a floating prison from which there 
was no escape. There they lie today in 
the ship they loved, and at the appointed 
hour the bugle sounds the beginning and 
the end of each day They shall not 
grow old as we grow old, and at the 
setting of the sun their comrades remem- 
ber them. 

If we still find it difficult to understand 
the astonishing ineptitude of the Ameri 
can secret service and the equal inepti- 
tude of the admirals in command of 
Pearl Harbor at that time we should re- 
member with gratitude and admiration 
the manner in which the American fight- 
ing machine on land, in the air, and at 
sea was mobilized for war even though 
it took a toll of valuable time 

From the admiral’s house where we 
were having a cup of tea with him and 
his family we heard the bugles from the 
distance and we watched the mellow sun 
beginning its farewell to the gold-tinted 
hills. Beauty and the memory of tragedy 
were saying good-by to another day 

Back at the hotel in Honolulu we ran 
across Sacheverell Sitwell, the poet son 
of a famous family of poets 

Do you realize,” he asked “that it 
was on an island near here that Robert 
Louis Stevenson wrote those lines: 


i 
“Under the wide and starry sky 
Dig the grave and let me lie. 
Glad did I live and gladly die, 

And I laid me down with a will 
This be the verse you grave for me: 
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WINTER 


is the time 


for a 


HOME IMPROVEMENT 
LOAN 


Available through your bank under 





the National Housing Act 
for the following: 


Alterations or repairs to an exterior or an interiot 
of a home, including the addition of 
one or more rooms, storeys or family 
housing units; also a garage or out 
building; and demolition or moving 
of buildings; 

Also the purchase, installation, repair or improve- 
ment of heating systems; of electric 
light and power systems, and plumb- 
ing; of built-in cooking, and refrig- 
eration, and garbage disposal equip- 
ment; septic tanks and connections 
to public sewers; of storm doors and 
windows, screens and awnings; 

Also painting, paper hanging and general decorating 
including an overall floor covering; 
the sinking, or improvement of wells 
and all types of water supply systems 
and other home improvements. 


MAXIMUM NHA HOME IMPROVEMENT LOANS: 


$41.000 for a one-family dwelling. or $4,000 for the first unit 
of a duplex semi-detached or multiple-family dwelling, plus 


$1.500 for each additional unit up to maximum of $8,500 
for a four-unit dwelling. 


REPAYMENT: 


Loans are repayable in monthly install- 
ments, together with interest. for periods 
up to ten years, 


FOR MORE DETAILS: 


Inquire at your bank, and have the job 
done this winter when men and materials 
are available. 


FARMERS 


Inquire about Government-backed Farm Improvement Loans 
available through your bank up to $5,000 and with up to 


10 years to repay. Loans for equipment, livestock, as well a 
a wide range of Home Improvements. 


WHY WAIT FOR SPRING? 

















Issued by Authority of 
Hon. Michael! Starr, Minister of Labour 
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FOR EVERY GIFT OCCASION 


“A pleasure fo give... 
a pleasure lo receive” 
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Licks Arthritic 
Pain — Wins Trip 


[ suffered so long with arthritic pain in my 
| 


seemed 


legs, | could hardly walk. My case 


hopeless yet to encourage me, my husband 


promised me a holiday in England when | 





was well enough to gi Happily | heard 
about DOLCIN Tablets and the iy they 
helped other | got relief within a few hours 
and every day saw me so much better, | 
cried with joy it the gi t change ir re 
Thanks to DOLCIN I won the tri; writes 
Mes. R: K. Moncton 

for tast eflective relief from the misery of 
ithriti clatica, lumbage bursitis oF us 
cular rely on DOLCIN. Sold 
ol » « oe tive of outstand 
i re $Y pain { t ‘ little 
work fa DOLCIN 58-2 





Worry of 


FALSE TEETH 


Slipping or Irritating? 


Don't b 

ipt dropping bt ‘ eat 
talk or laugh. Just sprink ittle FASTEETH 
I rt plates This ple t 

< kat ense { ide 1 € 

it t roldi te é ! 
r € pasty taste or feelir I alkaline 
non-acid Get FASTEETH t dru inte 
everywt € 





What's 

> AUSTIN WILLIS* 
giving his wife 
for Christmas? 





SEE PAGE 51 


* Internationally known Radio, Television and 
Stage star. His wife is Kate Reid. 


5 SETS TEN, 


WPS RGA ee Ute anasto " 5 i ] 





Here he lies where he longed to be; 


Home |} the tilor. home from sea, 


And the hunter home from the hill.’ ” 


We do not think of the Americans as 


peop dedicated to beauty but there 
ire few sights in the world to compare 
with nrise over the harbor of San 


Francisco. This golden gateway to Am 


ica is built on a vautage point trot 
which to gaze on the sunlit, starlit, moon 
t hills and harbor 

No one n Sa Francisco is in 
hurry nd there is an almost old-world 
courtesy even in the motley panorama of 
th treet Some friends took us across 
the bay for lunch, so that we could gaze 
at the city which, in the gleaming sun 
light, seemed to consist of houses, build 
p ind churche Duilt OF white narvdi 
is if it we Rome-on-the-Sea 

In the evening we were taken to tl 


Could Canada stay out of a U. S. war? 


opera house, a beautiful theatre set in 
charming surroundings, where Wagner's 
Tannhiiuser was dragged from its obli- 
vion and given first-rate lease of life 
for at least one evening. I had the feel 
ing that San Francisco has never heard 
of New York, or if it has there is no 
particular interest in Gotham-on-the 
Hudson. San Francisco is as remote 
rom Chicago and New York as Van 


couver is from Toronto. And like Van 


couver it 1s not only a city but a state 
of mind. There is no stridency, no mad 
rush to the office, no gulping of food 


and almost no hooting of motor horns 
Yet in th 


a Sinister monument that chills the blood 


setting of beauty there ts 


Instead of a jewel set in the silver har 


bor there the grim cold prison of 
Alcatraz. Nature supplied the prison for 
these men whose violence and brutality 
have earned for them the dreadful soli 


tude of the Rock I was told that 
one has escaped from there and survive 
The current is too strong and the wat 
is too cold 

We wished that we could have linger 
longer in San Francisco but not far aw 
was Vancouver and its call of the bloc 
Our wanderings in foreign lands we 
coming to an end. Vancouver the Be 
tiful, Toronto the Good, and Mont: 
the Mixture would be the last stops 
fore we took off for London Town 


London the Novembe 


fogs 
the hideousness of the Edgware Ro 
Marble Arch and the glorio 
sweep of the parks Good-by swe 
troubled lands across the seas. I'm go 


ing home te, London with its mists 


grate fires, its humor, its humanity and 
its sense of destiny 


I'll drop you a line when I get there. % 


continued from page 25 








bet he twe t The t get 
i 1 oti xcep cro 
Canad n ( oo to 
pe ither one the p of the 
othe! Canada cannot say, as India can 
and a ven Brit could do in some 
circumstanc \ ft i¢ o both your 
houses We have to choose ide, and 
there is no doubt which side we choose 
I y case the choice has been made 
years ago The DEW Line igreement 
which placed American radar sentries on 
our Arctic coast, was concluded by a 


Liberal government of Canada. NORAD 
which makes the defense of th whole 
continent one indivisible task. was set up 
by the Conservatives. By what amounts 
to unanimo consent of those acquaint 
ed with all the facts, secret as well a 
public, Canadian defense has been merg 
ed into American like an é@gg into an 
omeiet 


So the question is not how to get out 


of thi ituation (we cant do that) but 
how to make the best of it If we're 
doomed to be dragged into a war once 
started, what can we do to keep one 


from starting? How can we make our 
selves heard at the policy evel where 
the awful, irremediable, irreversible de 
cisions are made In other words, never 
mind General Partridge: how can we in 
fluence John Foster Dulles? 

Canada has in fact a good deal of 
influence much more than size or 
strength would warrant Canadians in 
Washington and elsewhere in the U.S 


directly engaged with Americans on the 


problems of joint defense, all seem to 
agree that this 1s so 

Nobody gets as much co-operation 
here as we do,” said a civilian official 


Even the British would give the 


eye 
tecih to get what we get.” When I asked 
bim for examples he said he couldn't 
give any but I could take his word for 
it he knew 

Another Canadian, a serviceman, put 
the point more sharply We can drag 
our feet from time to time, when things 
aren't being done the way we think they 
should be. But we can only do this so 
long as we co-operate and do our share 
when things are going right.” 

That is why Canadians at NORAD 
and elsewhere are distressed by what they 
call ill-informed, ill-directed complaints 
from north of the border. The more we 


“Even the British would give their 


fuss about things t 


vat don't matter, they 
ay, the less we are likely to be heeded 
bout things that do 

An example of fuss about nothing was 
the “goof his own word—last August 
by the Hon. Alvin Hamilton, minister of 
northern affairs. He told parliament he 
was “ashamed” that Canadian officials 
and even ministers” had to get American 
permission to visit DEW Line stations in 
the Canadian north. Some, he told the 





House, “had to wait several months for 
permission to go and do their duty in 
their own country at the direction of 
their own miunistet 

This would tadeed be shameful if true 
but it wasn’t true at all. DEW Line sta 
tions are classed as defense installations, 
and as such are under normal security 
regulations that apply to other defense 
sites in Canada. The DEW Line airstrips 
ire “available for use by the RCAF as 
required,” even though they were built 
ind are operated by the U.S. Air Force 
Canadian (but not Amercan) civil ait 
carriers are also free to use DEW Line 
airstrips, with the permission of. the 
RCAF. The agreement provides that “the 
RCAF shall consult the USAF, before 
granting such permission,” but there have 
not in fact been any difficulties!or dis- 


eye 


teeth for what we get”’ 


agreements between the two. They ha 
worked out an agreed procedure for re 
porting any intended visits to the men 
on duty at the DEW Line, especially 
whenever food, shelter or service is re 
quired Bureaucratic delays do occur 
sometimes, but: they are as likely to be 
Ottawa's fault as anyone’s 

What incidents have taken place have 
been mistakes, usually by some individual 
exceeding his own authority or ignoring 
someone else’s, according to federal 
officials 

In one case an American contractor 
built a winter road from Alaska four 
hundred miles into Canadian territory 
without even notifying, much less asking 
the government of Canada. He got a 
sharp scolding from Ottawa, and he and 
the U.S. government both apologized 
That was the end of the incident. 

Once the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Mackenzie, Mt. Rev. Trocellier, was re 
fused permission to land at a DEW Line 
airstrip. Since the agreement permits 
authorized Canadian planes to use these 
strips, the bishop was understandably an- 
noyed. He himself was wrong by the let i 
ter of the law since he had given no 
notice of his wish to land, but normally 
the Americans don't insist on this form- i 
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“Well, I'm off—aren't you going to wish me good luck?” 
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ZIP TOP BOX 
opens perfectly 

in 2 seconds! 
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1. Grasp Zip Tabs 
new with fingers 


"for refreshment! 
“ZIP TOP” BOX and pull. 
opens cleanly 


. * just ull hanat 
ears f * throu la 
Fa. a 
gt “ ~n yu go! 
and quickly } ~ We a P 


- » | < 
-, c »~ ‘ 
with a flick of gy. e- > 


: 4 e = 
the wrist ! | nv J j Vie » Oa | a : 


ANOTHER PACKAGE PROUDLY PRODUCED BY BATHURST CONTAINERS LTD. 


2 ZIP! It’s open 
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u1-.0o LAZBOVY 


the new versatile reclining chair 







All the comfort of the patented La-Z-Boy 
reclining action — plus sleek low lines 
to blend with modern living room 
Back ad- 
justs at the touch of a 


furniture. 


finger — high for re- 
clining action, low for 
that handsome tailored 
easy chair look. Only 
a genuine La-Z-Boy 
has the Hi-Lo back and 
offers separate stool 
for maximum style and 


comfort. 


For style folder write: 
DELUXE UPHOLSTERING 


COMPANY LIMITED 


WATERLOO, ONTARIO. 








As Scotiand is 
to “Scotch”’... 


most of them come from 
Jamaica. 


if you want to pick the 
right drink, first of. all 
pick the right country. In 
Jamaica, they’ve known all 
there is to know about the 
making of fine rums for 
hundreds of years. Con- 
noisseurs of rum, all have 
their favourite brands, but 


Look for the word 
Jamaica on the bottle to be 
sure of a superior rum for 
your cocktails, collins’ and 
swizzles. Jamaica Rum is 


‘“‘BORN TO BLEND”, 











Ss, 


many types from 


—— _—— 


Lh Le ede 
oVERY DARE tc YIRY LIGuTe 
vt bawavea maw adhe 
“ALL IMPORTED 
THE SUGAR MANUFACTURERS’ ASS’N (OF JAMAICA) LTD, 





KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.I. 
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What you'll find in the Christmas Maclean's 


THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM has inspired and intrigued the world 


for nearly two thousand years. What 


was it—in scientific fact as well 


as in scriptural doctrine? Writer Fred Bodsworth and artist Chesley 


Bonestell report on the “miracle 


GIVE CHRISTMAS BACK TO THE KIDS pleads Robert Thomas 
Allen in a poignant and humorous memoir about the kind of Christmases 


he remembers from his boyhood 


WATCH THE BIRDIE is the title of 
photographs from the fabled William Notman of Montreal 


only on the table those days 


a wondrous collection of nostalgic 


Ham wasn't 


THE RICHEST CANADIAN WHO EVER LIVED was Sir Herbert 


Holt Peter (€ 


mogul who ence commanded three 


Maclean's Christmas issue 


ility. It turned out that the flight super 


visor at the airstrip had just heard a wild 
rumor that “a party of Hungarians” in a 
private plane was touring the Arctic, spy- 
ing out DEW Line stations. Alarmed by 
this fantastic story he decided to play 
safe and not give entry to a private ait 
craft that had turned up unannounced, 
pretending to carry a Canadian bishop 
Regrets were expre ssed by all concerned 

Cases like these have been the occa 
sion of most of the public outcry about 
sovereignty in the conduct of joint de 
fense with the United States. This has 
tended, in Washington, to magnify Can 
ada’s reputation for being a hypochon 
a reputation not yet 


widespread, but growing enough to worry 


driacal fuss-budget 


some Canadian officials who would rather 
see Canada hold her fire for things of 
more importance 

There are many such. One ts Can 
ada’s position with regard to nuclear 
weapons 

The Canadian army, like other NATO 
ground forces. has adopted a new tactical 
concept based on nuclear striking power 
In fact we have not got this striking 
power, and under present American law 
we cannot get it. The McMahon Act stip 
ulates that all U.S. atomic weapons shall 
remain in American custody, and it pro 
vides stiff penalties of fine and imprison- 
ment for any American who breaks it 

Partly to get out of this position of 
tutelage Britain and France, and prob 
ibly West Germany. plan to make nu- 
clear weapons of their own. Canada has 
no such costly intention. Until the Mc- 
Mahon Act is amended, therefore, our 
armed forces will be using weapons that 
cannot be fully loaded except by a 
friendly foreign power 

Liberal Leader L. B. Pearson has urged 
the government to insist on a change in 
American law so that Canadian forces 
may have possession of their own arms 
This will not become a party issue; the 
government view, in essence, is the same 
as the opposition’s. However, Ottawa has 
not yet made any such request to Wash- 
ington 

One reason may be that Canadian 
officials understand American misgivings 
fhe NATO alliance has fifteen members 
ill entitled to claim equal treatment but 
by no means equal in responsibility. One 
European ally recently sent a general out 
to NORAD headquarters to make a sur 
vey of methods. He had the very best 
credentials, so the American officers at 
NORAD told him everything. A_ few 
weeks later large chunks of their most 


secret information turned up in a pub 


MACLEAN’S 


Newman recreates 


the life and times of this Montreal 


billion dollars. 


On sale December 9 


lic document at NATO headquarters 


0 
Paris, the work of the general’s confiden 
tial secretary 

Last spring a French air-force squad 
ron bombed a village in Tunisia. The 
French government had not authorized 
this action, but it gave a kind of half 
hearted authorization after the event 
Many people in other countries, includ 
ing the allies of France, regarded this 
operation as an outrage. That was bad 
enough for the West—but if the bombs 
that fell on the Tunisian village had been 
“tactical” atomic weapons made in the 
U.S. A., it would have been much worse 

NATO is the only military alliance of 
which Canada is a member. The United 
States has others the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization, for instance, which 
includes Pakistan but not India. More 
over, if allies are to get custody of 
American-made nuclear arms, what about 
that most militant of all the United 
States’ allies, Chiang Kai-shek on For- 
mosa? Is he to have them too—and if 
not, why not? 

So Canadian officials can sympathize 
when Americans say, as they often do 
in private: “We'd be happy to let you 
have atomic weapons or secrets or any 
thing like that, but how can we make an 
exception of Canada without offending 
everybody else?’ 

They already make an exception of 
Britain, in the;sharing of information 
about nuclear weapons, but the experi 
ment has not been wholly encouraging 
rhe administration had great trouble get- 
ting Congress to amend the McMahon 
Act at all, to allow American secrets 
to be shared with anyone. They finally 
stipulated that information should go 
only to allies which had nuclear-weapon 
programs of their own well advanced 
which in practice meant Britain alone 
and which was designed in particular to 
exclude France. But now France /as het 
own nuclear-weapon program, so_ the 
carefully wrought stipulation didn’t do 
much good. It’s not considered very 
likely that new or further exceptions will 
be made immediately 

But there is another and stronger rea 
son for not making a major issue at this 
time of the custody of nuclear warheads 
Other requests are being made, on mat 
ters that are deemed to be even more 
essential to Canada’s national indepen 
dence 

All three Canadian armed services use 
American-made equipment. The RCN 
flies American Banshees armed with 
American Sidewinder missiles. The Cana 
dian army has bought sample Lacrosse 
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missiles, and will buy more of this or 
some kindred weapon. The RCAF divi- 
sion in Europe, now armed with obsolete 
fighters, is virtually defenseless against 
modern Soviet aircraft and must soon de- 
cide what American interceptor to buy. 
(The all-Canadian Arrow, even if the 
government should change its mind and 
go ahead with production, would not be 
suitable for the European task.) The new 
SAGE units, for semi-automatic direction 
of North American air defense, cost a 
hundred million dollars apiece; one or 
two are to be built on Canadian terri- 
tory. BOMARC, the ground-to-air missile 
that Canada will buy in considerable 
quantity, will run into hundreds of mil- 
lions. Anti-missile which in a 
few years will become the most important 
and most expensive of all, has not yet 
been even begun in this country 

Other their 
tary equipment free of charge under 
Mutual Aid. Canadians are proud that 
country has never been on the 
American free list—Canada has been a 
taker, of foreign aid ever 
since the days of Lend Lease in World 
War Il. But we did discover in World 
War II that we couldn't afford to pay for 
these weapons in cash. Only by 
payment in kind—making some weapons 
in Canada for other allies, and getting 
credit for these against the weapons we 
got from the U.S. for ourselves 
Canada pay all her military bills 

That arrangement was known as the 
Hyde Park Agreement between Macken- 
zie King and Franklin Roosevelt. Canada 
wants another deal of the kind 
now. The U.S. has been told, in language 
rather blunt than Washington is 
used to hearing from Ottawa, that the 
present situation is not good enough. 
Canada cannot go on sharing every part 
of continental 
ployment. 


defense, 


allies get American mili- 


thei 


giver, not a 


solely 


could 


Same 


more 


defense except the em- 


Shared projects won't do 


Washington’s reaction to this demand 
has yet to be It will become part 
of the intricate negotiations of cost-shar- 
for the SAGE program, the BO 
MARC program, the anti-missile BE- 
MUSE program and all the rest. It’s a fair 
guess that some at least of these mam- 


seen 


ing 


moth defense establishments will be made 
in Canada 

However, even a fair share of employ- 
ment won't remove Canada’s problem 
There’s still the question, what 
ind of employment? 
Research and 


entirely 
development contracts 
for the armed services are a mainstay of 
the electronics industry, the metallur- 
industry, the aircraft industry, all 
frontiersmen of the U.S. 
manufacture in 


gical 
the industrial 
Mere assignments to 

Canada American 
They would favor 


from designs would 
not be the same thing 
Canadian subsidiaries of American com- 
they offer no scope to 
Canadian talent in design or invention. 
As one Canadian official said, this kind 
“dull the cutting edge 
of Canadian industrial development.” 
This consideration was part of the 
argument over building the Avro Arrow. 
The government apparently decided that 
with a weapon of dimihishing importance, 
like the manned fighter, the advantage 
of Canadian design did not offset a wide 
difference in cost. In the case of the 
weapons of the future, the judgment 
might be different. The government might 
well that some at 
military equipment 
developed and built right here 


panies, would 


of sharing would 


decide least of our 


idvanced should be 

designed 

in Canada 
Canada will be closer, with a military 


program of her own, to the sources of 
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North American military policy. U.S. 
military security is based on “the need 
to know.” An enquirer who can show 
a need to know about an American mili- 
tary project gets maximum co-operation, 
as many Canadians have found. The 
Americans in charge will tell him all he 
asks, and go to great trouble to do it. 
But if he can’t convince them of his need 
io know, they'll tell him nothing at all. 
Whole regions of military knowledge, on 
which policy decisions in both countries 
might be based, are kept from him. 

This is probably the best of all reasons 
for keeping up a fairly expensive, some- 
what redundant program of defense re- 
search in Canada. It’s a way of becom- 
ing deeply and intimately involved in 
American defense planning. This in turn 
is a way, perhaps the only way, to know 
what is going on in the field of national 
safety. 

Such inside knowledge is part of the 
answer to the most important question 
of all, the one that underlies all of this 
enormous and complicated subject: How 
can we keep the greatest freedom of 
choice, the independence, with 
the smallest loss of strength and security? 

It’s obvious that there is no fully satis- 
factory answer to this question. No na- 
tion has complete freedom of choice 
any more; Canada, for geographic and 
historical reasons, has rather less than 
some other countries, though we also 
have compensating advantages 


greatest 


One advantage is experience. Cana- 
dians have been dealing with their big, 
wealthy relatives for a long time—first 
with London and now with Washington. 
The men who are doing this job for us 
are not green at it. 
they 
and use to the 


Neither are blinded by custom 
dangers that threaten 
Canadian sovereignty, as some Canadians 
seem to think they are. If anything, they 
are more sensitive to these things, not 
less, than the average Canadian who no- 
tices them only intermittently. They are 
just as apprehensive, and from time to 
time just as indignant, as the rest of us. 

But they do know from experience 
that indignation is only helpful when it is 
justly based and accurately directed. A 
monotonous drip-drip of ill-natured, ill- 
founded criticism is no help at all. John 
Foster Dulles has been nagged by experts, 
all the way from India to Indiana; a little 
more nagging from Canada may not do 
much harm, but.it certainly does no good. 

They think it might be wise, too, for 
more Canadians to realize how big a 
share of the common defense burden the 
United States is carrying. Not many of us 
stop to figure it out, though the figures 
are plain enough: Canada’s defense bud- 


get, as a perceniage of national income, 
is only about half that of the United 
States. Dollars are not the whole story, 


of course, but the manpower percentages 
give the U.S. a smaller 
we have fewer than half as many 

uniform, in proportion. If we 
appreciate don't 
Say SO. 


greater, not a 
share 
men in 
these facts we often 
Authorities 
dians 


don’t suggest that Cana- 
refrain from what 
they think on the things that really mat 
ter. The only point they that 
we'll have more weight if we save our 
complaints for the questions of gravity, 
and don’t squander our influence on 
trifles. Even at best it will not be decisive, 
but it is than size or strength 
could have earned for us 


should saying 


make is 


greater 


Are we bound to an 


American 


inescapably 
chariot? The 
The official attitude is that since this is 
true. we should at least try to stay in the 
front seat, where we can talk on; good 
terms with the driver, instead of being 
dragged along behind. »* 


answer 1S yes 
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VOLKSWAGEN 


... designed to carry 
MORE GOODS A Volkswagen van will carry 350 pair of shoes, 


or 19 TV sets, or 148 men’s suits, or 12,000 
eggs or 530,000 cigarettes. 


IN SHORTER TIME Volkswagen moves quickly through 


traffic—parks in “‘impossible”’ places. Wide side- 
loading doors, plus rear door, speeds loading. 


AT LESS COST 30 to 35 miles to the gallon. Low oil con- 


sumption. No anti-freeze required. Low first cost, 
low running cost. 


UNCONVENTIONAL — 
COMPLETELY FUNCTIONAL 


The Volkswagen commercial vehicles were 
designed with no preconceived ideas, no out+ 
moded traditions to follow, no existing tools 
and dies 


There were only 3 factors to consider—the 
Volkswagen had to carry more goods, in a shorter 
time, at less cost! 


In addition you get extra safety with the 
curb-line vision and the side-loading doors, you 
get rugged dependability with the unique air 
cooled engine, you get big advertising space on 
the side to dramatize your product, you get 
nation-wide, efficient dealer service backed by a 
‘entral depot with 5-million dollars in spare parts. 


You get all this and MORE when you buy 


Volksw agen, 


VOLKSWAGEN CANADA LTD. 


GOLDEN MILE, TORONTO 16, ONT. 


Distributors and Dealers Coast to Coast 
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Sions of the crimes 


a 
4 


ANISETTE 


t‘ieueut 
In Toronto a handsome young couple ed him kiddingly if he thought his wife 


are to be seen driving about town in a wouldn't do a better job of getting the 





handsome hardtop marred by two badly shoes fitted properly ‘She couldn't 
crumpled rear fenders. The fenders have come,” the father explained, “because she 

Catme Of 

been clearly labeled with bright-red nail had to stay home and try out her new 

cuouac 


MEO | polish, “His” and “Hers shotgun on a couple of bears who have 


[Sirizard | been raiding her raspberry patch.” 
a * * x 


Caue Jhuiraw 


* * * 


The wondrous workings of the tele- 

: iitein: ial : 
phone compan continue to bemuse sul The father of a family newly arrived 
ers d nv » enhecribe 
scribers, and even would-be subscribers in Saskatoon, Sask., from England, was 


fell ; loort heer ; 
\ fellow in Calgary who had been hope lucky enough to find a job immediately 





illu \ tino to | . -lenh ¢ 1<tall- . 
fully waiting to have a telephone install but two days before his first payday fi- 
d f some ti » ¥ > nee less b : +“ 
ed for som ime was left speechles y nances were at an all-time low I don't 


] rt r tellino : : 
letter from the company telling him {now where our next meal is coming 


they had changed the number of the 





telephone he didn’t have. And a wom- 
in in Victoria stopped puzzling over the KEEPING THE 
telephone company’s latest directory long WOLF FKOM 

THE DooR / / 


Crem«¢ 
RR} 
D lac enough to write a letter to the editor of 
the Daily Colonist: 

“We hve jst revd our cpy of the new 
tIphn bk whch wil be effctv Spt 28th. No 
dbt ths dretry wil be of grt asstnce fr 








the crret spling of st nmes, espclly wth 
Chrstms ml.” 





* * * 


elderly gentleman approached the 





ree scale in a Vancouver department 


tore, set down his shopping bag, took 


1 - - 
off his coat and hung it on a nearby peg, 
waved an admonishing finger at the scale from,” his distraught wife declared. “We 


ind stepped on. Getting off again he literally have nothing to chew on wuntil 


Sty ‘ h lity is lonned his coat, picked up his parcel your pay cheque comes.” 

e is easy to choose, quality is 

vty! ane nee shook his fist at the scale and walked off Nobody paid any attention to the fam 
ar Leas | sabl 

hard to measure... Let Incabloc ily four-year-old as they saw him labori 
; * - 7 ' a 
be your gyide to quality. ously puzzling over the 24-cent collection 


' he foreman ‘ ' > of small coins in his pocket, until he 
Incabloc, protecting 150 million The: foreman of a city work crew : site : 
t which had just finished laying a large rushed in a few minutes later after a 
ality shes, is ur guaran- , . 
quainy watcnes yo igo chy stretch of sidewalk in Hamilton, Ont., no hurried trip to the corner store with his 
ticed a woman approaching with a small helpful offering . 24 sticks of bubble 


gum. 


tee that you are buying a jeweled- 
lever precision timepiece. 


* * * 


If you go looking for the washroom 
in a small restaurant in Fenelon Falls, 
Ont., you'll find two doors directl, oppo 
site each other. One has no sign at all, 
but a sign on the other says: “Not this 
door, the one behind you.” 
~ * x 
boy “Watch the little boy lady, he 


called. “Don’t let him walk through the A police cruiser pulled up on_ the 


Trans-Canada highway near Medicine 
“All right,” called mother, picked up Hat and the officer called a hitch-hiker 
her small son and trudged through the over to ask if he’d seen anything of a 


cement.” , 


fresh mix herself. youngster who had been reported lost 
o * * The cop soon satisfied himself the travel- 
er had no information to offer and was 
We are in receipt of a belated report about to pull away. But just then the 
from a Montreal couple who were driv- hitch-hiker spotted a car approaching 
ing homeward from the village of headed his way, and suddenly reached in 
L’Annonciation in late summer when and gave a long blast on the cruiser’s 
they gave a lift to a young farmer and horn. The car braked obediently to a 
his two children. They were going to stop, the hitch-hiker raced after it and 
the store to buy shoes for the youngsters, was on his way to B.C. while the cop 
the father said, and the Montrealers ask- was still scratching his head 
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“These are the p 
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BEAUTIFUL NEW ARRIVAL... 
BEAUTIFULLY 


RIGHT FOR YOU 


Ly 30 
you swing 
y surprise 
irifty Six 
ge Maker 


ith the 
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drives 
But 
to 

ind 


This is an X-ray view of Ford's 
Expressway Intake Manifold { 
Thunderbird V-8 engines. The f 


In every way 


SO beautifully right 
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